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Preface 



About This Journal 

The Journal of Human Services Abstracts is pu b- 
lished quarterly by Project SHARE, a National* 
Clearinghouse for Improving the Management 
of Human Services. Project SHARE acquires, ev- 
aluates, stores, and makes available* a broa^d 
range of documentation on subjects of concern 
to those responsible for the planning, man- 
agement, and delivery of human services. Proj- 
ect SHAHE is operated for the Office of the Assi s- 
tant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, De- 
partment of Health and Human. Services, by 
Aspen Systems Corporation. 

. Each issue contains abstracts of 1 50 of 
the documents recently included in the Project 
Sf^ARE automated data base. Additional docu- 
ments acquired by SHARE are included in bib- 
liographies on selected topics. The documents 
announced in SHARE'S publications are res- 
tricted to those documents actually acquired by 
Project SHARE and are not meant to provide 
comprehensive coverage of the field 

The Journal of Human Services Ab- 
strads is divided into four parts: the abstracts 
themselves arranged in alphabetical order by ti- 
tle, a list of personal and corporate authors, an 
alphabetical list of docurhents, and a subject in- 
dex. The index is a timesaving guide that lists 
abstract numbers under specific subject categor- 
ies. The numbersfollowinglhe indexterms refer 
to the abst.-=5cts as they appear in thi^journaj. Do 
not confuse these numbers vyith the accession 
and ordering numbers that appear in bold-face 
type in the body of each citatioo. The categories 
are alphabetically arranged api'd include cross- 
references between conceptually related index 
terms and cross-references from synonyms to 



the preferred terms. Here is an excerpt from a 
typical subject index. 

FederaMocal government relationships 

54 

Federal-municipal government 
relationships 

48 ^ . 

. Federal*nonfederal government/private 
organizaticn relationships 

10. 23, SI 94 
Financial assistance (emergency) 

5ee Emergency services 
Financial management procedural 
constr.'i.nts 

48 

As can be'seen, one documen; is relevant to at 
least two of the subject categories — abstract 
number 48. 

48 Funding Problems in Human Services: 
A Local Government Perspective. 
Mary Kelly-Rader 
1982. 26p 

SHR-00O9712 Pub. in Jnl. of Health and 
Human Resources Administr<-jtion v4 n4 
p487-5l2 
Ej.ring 1982. 

In the above citation, we see that ab- 
stract 48, enXWled, Funding Problems in Human 
Services: A Local Government Perspective, was 
written by Mary Kelly-Rader, that the report was 
published in 1982 in the Journal of Health and 
Human Flesources Administration, that it is 26 
pages long, and l!s accession-order number is 
SHR-0009712. If the document were available 
fronri the National Technical Information Service 
or a private publisher, the statement would say 
"Available from NTIS" or give another source 
and the address. The actual abstract of the docu- 
ment immediately follows the citation.. 
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How To Order Documents 

To order a document announced in the Journal 
of Human Services Abstracts, note the availabil- 
ity statement. Documents must be ordered from 
the sources indicated. 

Orders to NTIS must be accompanied 
by payment in fuM unless a deposit account has 
been estLablished. Prices are listed below 
'according to the number of pages in the docu- 
ment. 



Page Range 


Domestic Price 


001 -025 


$ 7.00 . 


026-050 


8.50 


051 -075 


10.00 


076-100 


11.50 


101 -125 


13.00 


126-150 


14.50 


151-175 


16.00 


176-200 


17.50 


201 -225 


19.00 


226-250 ' 


20.50 


251 -275 


22.00 


276-300 


23.50 


301 -325 


25.00 


326-350 


26.50 


351 -375 


28.00 


376-400 


29.50 


401 -425 


31.00 


426-450 


32.50 


451 -475 


34.00 


476-500 


35.50 


501 -525 


37.00 


526-550 


38.50 


551 -575 


40.00' 


576-600 


41.50 



Address these orders to: 
NTIS 

5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, VA 22161 

To 'order documents from other 
sources, please ordfer c//recf// from the source 
noted in the citation. Prrties of documents from 
private publishers are not given because they are 
subject to frequent change. 

Hovl To Submit Documents 

Readers are urged to submit documents, or in- 
formation on the whereabouts of significant 



documents, for possible inclusion in the Project 
SHARE data base. Documents, in reproducible 
form, should be submitted to: 

Acquisitions Department 
Project SHARE 
P.O. Box 2309 
Rockvilie, MD 20852 

Documents requiring special permission for; 
reproduction and dissemination should be ac- 

. . . . V 

companied by such permission in writmg or a 
statement from the originating organization. ' - 



Reference Services i 

Project SHARE offers an on-demand reference 
service that permits individuals and organiza- 
"lions to contact the clearinghouse by mail or : 
phone and initiate requests for information on^ 
any topic(s) within the scope, of Project SHARE'S 
mandate. Project SHARE'S scope,of activities is 
outlined in the Project SHARE brochure. 

Reference requests for customized, an- 
notated bibliographies tailored to the user's 
needs will be filled for $30. Standard searches 
are $10. Searches are generated primarily from 
the Project SHARE data base. Responses are also 
augmented; through the jjse of other dajt^ re- 
sources available to thfe clearinghouse's refer- 
ence staff. - * • 

•Reference requests may beJnitiated by 
calling or writing Project SHARE. 



A Note to Readers 

Any questions, comments, orcriticisms you may 
have concerning the Journal of Human Services 
Abstracts or Project SHARE should be addressed 
to William- L. Daniels, Project Officer, at the 
following address: 

Project SHARE 
P.O. Box 23Q9 
Rockviiie, MD. 20852 
(301)251-5170 

/ 
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Abstracts 



45 1 Advancing Social Work Practice in 
ttie f-lealth Care Field: Emerging 
Issues and New Perspectives. 
Gary Rosenberg, and Helen Rehr 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 
Dept. of Social Work Services, 
1983, 162p 

SHR-0010491 Available from The 
Haworth Press, 28 East 22 St, New 
York; NY 10010. 



Seven papers address some of the key issues 
facing today's social work practitioners in 
haalth settings. One author focuses on the con- 
tribution of social epidemiology to isocial work 
practice, emphasizing that social .work should 
address the needs of targeted groups of people 
for health promotion, maintenanco, and service. 
Another paper makes a strong case for educa- 
tional specialization in health care social work 
and presents a Health Belief Mode'. This model 
attempts to reconcile current needs at both th.e 
preventive and the clinical levels of c^re, em- 
phasizing health promotion as well as the clini 
cal diagnosis and treatment of the individual. It 
is argued that the enhancement of clinical pro- 
grams can only be secured if social workers join 
in knowledge-building; it gives definitive guide- 
lines for social workers in health settings to lead 
the field in this endeavor. Two papers deal with 
intervention issues for social work in health set- 
tingsVthe short-term, task-oriented approach is 
viewed as being relevant to the problems posed 
by people using medical care, and the group 
modality is seen as being able to serve many 
people who use hospltat^ ancj^other health care 
settings. According to one administrator, key 
social work functions in health care settings are 
providing open access to information, acting as 
advocates for patients, and develop^n^ patient 
§elf-help groups. A concluding paper projects 
the advances of social work practice in health 
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setting^'f or tomorrow. Chapter references, foot- 
notes, and an index are supplied. Commentar- 
ies accompany some of the papers. Author 
abstract modified^ Also published as "Social 
Work in Health Care/' v8 n3 Spring 1983. Pa- 
pers commissioned for the 75th anniversary of 
social work at Ml Sinai Hospital in New York, ^ 



452 AffirmativQ Action for the Disabled: A 
How To Manual for Municipal 
Governments, 

Deborah R. Schrieber ^ 
New Haven Office oT'Handicapped 
Services, CT, 
Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, Washington, DC. 
1 Greater New Haven Chamber of c 
Commerce, CT, 

Easter Seal Goodwill Industries, New^ 
Haven, CT, Projects With Industry. 
1979, 107p , 
SHR-000932P Available from 
Ismael R. Chavez^ Director of 
•Handicapped Serviceis, 1 State^..,.^^^ 
• Street, New Haven, CT'0651 1. 

This report presents the results of New Haveh's 
research into programs and activities that can 
be undertaken by local governments, busi- 
nesses, and private rehabilitation agencies to 
ease the entry of handicapped persons into the 
job market. It describes New Haven's affirma- 
tive action model, suggests how to implement 
specific activities, and identifies unresolved is- 
sues involving local^government's role in affir- 
mative action planning. New Haven's model 
concentrateson local government assistance in 
the job entry stage of employment by actively 
involving the rehabilitation community and sug- 
gesting guidelines toward assessing mainte- 
nance of the handicapped worker. It includes a 

f. 
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data collection system within, the personnel a nd 
civil service system to monitor job recruitment 
and hiring practices, policies responsive to the 
needs of the handicapped, and strategies to 
keep the handicapped working. Sample pro- 
gram materials, data collection forms, and 
DHEW's nondiscrimination policy are append- 
ed. One of a consortium of projects coordinate 
ed by the 'Ffegion'al Rehabiliiation 'Research 
Institute of the Industrial Social Welfare Center 
Colupnbia University School' of Social Work, 



453 Age or, Need: Public Policies for 
Older People. 
Bernice L. Neugarten 
1982, 288p 

SHR-0010427 Available from Sage 
Publications Inc., 275 South Beverly 
' ^ Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 902 12. 

The 1.0 papers in this collection examine Feder- 
al policies ^oward the elderly, with attention to 
distinctions between age entitlement and need 
entitlement programs. Two chapters provide an 
overview of these issues and a profile of the 
elderly population, emphasizing that social and 
economic changes have produced a widely di- 
vergent' population of older people. They also 
discuss how age and noed have becoirie inter- 
twined In policymaking, with an increasing num- 
ber of public programs being based on age. The 
next essay traces recent growth in Federal pro- 
grams and their impact on older people, show- 
ing that^women, the poor, and minorities have 
been left behind in the generaf progress. Anoth- 
er analysis of Federal programs concludes that 
they are of most benefit to high-income groups. 
One paper argues that advocacy efforts for old- 
er peopile are currently handicapped by the ag- 
ing movement putting forth irreconcilable 
images of older people - as needy and desolate, 
but also as active and competent. A model is 
presented for making the decision between an 
age-based, need-bjsed, or age-need-based pro- 
gram and applied to a crimin.al justice victimiza- 
tion program. . Other chapters examine 
mandatory retirement, social services provided 



under Title XX of the Social Security Act, and 
research data showing that most older persons 
resist defining themselves as old and express a 
.preference for interaction withpepple of differ- 
ent ages. A firral paper pr^esents arguments fa- 
voring age-based programs and practices, 
namely that age is a basic dimension of .interac- 
tion in society, that it is politically infeasible to 
substitute age-neutral for age-based programs, 
and that a service agency in actual practice 
must differentiate the different types of person- 
nel and services offered to persons of different 
ages. References and tables accompany the pa- 
pers. Author abstract modified. Sage Focus 
Edition, no. 59 



'454 Aging in the Eighties: Part-Time 
Employment After Retirement 
Harold L. Shepp^rd, and Richard E. 
Mantovani 

National Council on the Aging, Inc., 

Washington, DC. 

Travelers Insurance Companies, 

Hartford, CT. . 

1982, 28p 

SHR-0010018 Available from , 
National Council on Aging, 
Publications Department, 600 
Maryland Avenue SW, Washington, 
DC 20024. 

The report is based on data obtained in a mld- 
1981 national survey conducted to determine 
the potential for part-time postretirement em- 
ployment. Irhterviews with employed persons 
aged 55 and over reveal that slightly more than 
'two-fifths are potential part-time workers 
(called PTPR's) after they retire. These workers 
are characterized by a lower socioeconomic 
status, suggesting that much of the part-time 
postretiremen^t work appeal is based on finan- 
cial need. Workers not covered by any employ- 
er pension plan are more likely than those who 
are covered to be PTPR's. Hispanics, blacks, 
and unmarried women in general have high 
PTPfl rates. A majority of the PTPR's preferred 
to continue in the same kind of work they are 
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naw doing on a full>tinne basis, which raises the 
question of whether these kinds of jobs will be 
available for them when they want to work part- 
time. An expanded program of part-time em- 
ployment for workers' later years is acutely 
needed, especially if pension coverage is not 
extended and if the socioeconomic status of 
such groups as nonmarried women remains 
relatively unimproved. Survey data and' a tech- 
nical note are included. Author abstract modi- 
fied. Based on the NCOA-Louis Harris and 
Associates study, 'Aging in the Eighties: Ameri- 
ca in Transition. " 



455 Aging: Long-Term Care and the 

Fiscal State: A Sociological Study- of 
the Public Policy Process. 
Diane Carpepter Emiing 
1981, 134p' 

SHR-0010014 Available fTom 
University Microfilms International, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48106. 

Using a case study of long-term care for Michi- 
y gan's elderly, this dissertation examines the ex- 
planatory power of t/ieories of political 
economy in accounting for public sector 
events. It draws on demographic and historical 
data to examine this issue, tracing who is in 
need of care and how society 'has come to rely 
so heavily on nursing homes.' The* study also 
reviews the movement for alternatives to insti- 
tutional care for the aged and synthesizes the 
literature for an understanding of the nature of 
State spending for human services. The case 
study involves a market analysis of various 
types of long-term care aviiilable to the aged in 
Michigan. Using both Stato and comparable na- 
tional data, the provider and market characteris- 
tics of in-home Chore services, adult foster caro, 
and nursing homes are examined. Results dem- 
onstrate that the concept of'sectors and.of the 
State's differential role within these sectors ex- 
plains the entrenchment of nursing homes and 
the slow progress made by the movement for 
alternatives to nursing home care. The disserta- 
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tion discusses possible futures of long-term 
care of the aged. Study data, 3 footnotes, and 
over 100 references are provided. AfUthor ab- 
stract modified. Submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy to Michigan State University, 198 /. 



456 Aging, Race and Culture: Issues in 
Long Term Care. , 
Geralyn Graf Magan 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, Washington, DC. 
Harry P. Kendall Fund, Evanston, IL 
1982, 77p 

SHR-0d10158 Available from, 
American Association of Homes for 
th^ Aging, Pfablications Department, 
Suite 770, 1050 l7th Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

this volume presents 12 papers that examine 
the major issues regarding race and culture that 
affect homes for the aging. They describe ef- 
forts by State associations dealing with homes 
for the elderly and by individual homes to deal 
with these issues. The issue ^of race is likely to 
^ shape the future of the elderly population and 
our society because of the projected growth in 
the.numbers of minority elderly during the next 
20 years. Minority elderly consistently use nurs- 
ing homes less than nonminority elderly, due to 
such factors as differences in socioeconomic 
status, cultural factors, communication and lan- 
guage barriers, and differences in eligibility for 
services. For the past few years, the American 
Association of Homes for the Aging has ad- 
dressed the issue of affirmative action and has 
set affirmative action goals. The affirmative ac- 
tion statement of the California Association of 
Homes for the Aging notes that policy state- 
ments of open admissions and of equal employ- 
ment are not sufficient to attract minority 
residents and employees. Homes foTthe aging 
deal with race and culture issues in several 
ways. They try to actively seek more minority 
residents and to hire minority persons for re- 
sponsible management positions. They also try 



\ 
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to meet the social, cultural, and religious needs 
of those living ipside and outside the facility. In 
all the cases presented, the act of taking the 
initiative with respect to minority concerns has 
nnade the home a better place to work and to 
live. However; remaining issues include the 
definition of success in reaching its goals and 
the measurement of openness and equal oppor- 
tunity. Chapter reference lists and personal ac- 
counts by an administrative intern and a 
resident are included. 



457 Alternative Housing and Living 

Arrangements for Independent • 
Living. 

Norman K. Blackie 
1983, 7p 

SHR.00-50245 Pub. in Jnl. of 
Housing for the. Elderly v1 n1 p77-83 
Spring/Summer 1983. 

One form of alternative housing arrangement 
chosen by some elderly consumers is shared 
housing. Shared housing is defined as a situa- 
tion in which at least two or more unrelated 
persons live together in a dwelling unit, where 
at least one is over 60 years of age. Each has a 
private space and shares common ^reas, such 
as the kitchen and living and dining rooms. 
Homesharing for Seniors in Seattle, Wash., is 
an example of one successful program. It pro- 
vides a match-up service for applicants, and 
each applicant is interviewed to assess and 
clarify homesharinq needs. Services include 
negotiations of written and oral homesharing 
contracts and followup assessments to meet 
changing needs. A recent study by the Shared 
Housing Resource Center of 2 1 shared housing 
residences found that a wide variety of shared 
housing types exist. Staffing patterns, financial 
sources, self-care requirements, and charges to 
residents also vary widely. Almost two-thirds of 
the households are located in single-family 
houses rather than in apartment buildings, and 
those single-family shared households seem to 
experience less problems with the sharing of 
common space than do those in apartments. 



: :Two-thirds of the households, after their initial 
rent-up, find no difficulty in resident recruit- 
ment. Surprisingly, zoning was not a problem 
for these households. Six references are includ- 
ed. 



458 Arkansas Senior Environmental 
t Employment Program. 

American Association of Retired 
Persons, Washington, DC. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program. 

Environmental Protection Agency, 

Washington, DC. 

Arkansas State Dept. of Human 

Services, Little Rock. Office on Aging. 

Arkansas Dept. of Pollution Control 

and Ecology, Little F^ock. 

1980, 27p 

SHB-0009578 Available from 
American Association of Retired 
Persons, 1 9Q9 K Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20049. 

This report describes the development and ac- 
complishments of a program to employ older 
Americans in jobs relating to the prevention, 
abatement, and control of ehviri^nmental pollu- 
tion developed by the Nation^:! Retired. Teach- 
ers Association-American . Association of 
Retired Persons and the Arkansas Department 
of Pollution Control and Ecology (DPCE). The 
Senior Environmental Employment (SEE) pro- 
gram operated from 1977 to T979. The DPCE 
first hired 1 2 retired persons and trained them 
to conduct a public information project on Ar- 
kansas' water programs that included giving 
presentations to community groups arid dis- 
tributing questionnaires. This projocLyvas fol- 
lowed by a statewide survey on solid waste 
disposal facilities which used eight SEE partici- 
pants. A final 3-month project recruited retired 
individuals to collect information on the extent 
of asbestos materials in the schools as part of a 
State voluntary inspection program. This docu- 
ment describes all throe projects in some detail. 
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loncluding that they accomplished specific 
loals and resulted in cost savings to the DPCE. 
t also discusses public recognition given .to 
>EE participants, publicity, and problems en- 
countered. The report recommends the expand- 
ed use of SEE enrollees in developing additional 
Jtate programs in the environmental area. A 
nap, newspaper articles, and materials pro- 
luced by the program are appended. „ 



159 ' . Being Unemployed, Young, and 
Miseducated, 

Ray C. Rist, Stephen F. Hamilton, 
Michael Reynolds, Mike Rresdee, and 
Wilfred B. Holloway f 
1982, 47p 

SHR-0010383 Pub. in Society v19 
n6 plB-ei Sep-Oct 82. 

The seven articles m this special issue on youth 
unemployment focus on the school's role in pre- 
paring disadvantaged youths for the job mar- 
ket, work experience programs, and the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
[YEDPA). The first paper reviews the labor mar- 
ket difficulties facing poor and minority youths, 
explanations for current high youth unemploy- 
ment, and the need for public policies that ad- 
dress job creation rather than training. The next 
author examines the effects of work oxpori- 
onco, both vi/ork record and skills acquired, to 
employability as well as the impact of work ex- 
perienp^e, on adolescent development. He con- 
cludds'that youth work experiences probnbly 
does not teych skills but does promote in- 
depondence and responsibility. A theoretical 
analysis of industrial training contends that all 
leorning events have social, oryanizntional, and 
political aspects and teacli ideolocjios as well au 
work skills. Australian programs to combat 
youth 'unemployment nro critically discussed, 
witti attention to proposals to introduce more 
vocational, training into the scliools. The next 
article surveys attempts to allow young people 
to make meaningful contributions to their com- 
munities and other human beings under the 
YEDPA. It also rocumnunids corructivO meas- 



ures for problems encountered in the four proj- 
ects pr^esented as case studies. Efforts to en- 
courage local education agencies to place 
' scjiool-age, low-income youths in jobs under 
the YEDPA are also described. Based on these 
experiences, suggestions for a work experience 
curriculum are presented. The final paper 
focuses on the YEDPA's provision fpr awarding 
academic cred/t to youths for work experience 
gained through its progi^ams. All papers include 
references. 



460 ' Block Grants and Funding Decisions: 
The Case for Social Indicators. . ' 
Nancy Gurriprecht 
1982, 12p^ 

SHR-0010504 Pub. in Social 
Service Review v57 n1 p137-148. 
Mar 83. 

Astudy of California State Department of Social 
Services data and social indicators compiled by 
the California Employment Development De- 
partment examined the comparative response 
of county public welfare departmerits to re- 
quests for'bhild protective services in different 
regions throughout the State. Dimensions used 
to describe regional environments were rich- 
ness (percentage of children receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and 
•median income); stability (birth and divorce 
rate); homogeneity; and percentage of persons 
under 1 6 years of age. The measure of organiza- 
tional response was based on percentage of 
budget sp6rit on child protective) services for 
four regional areas, the percentage of budget 
spent on child welfare services, the per capita 
expense on social services, and tlui percentage 
of cliild protective service referrals accepted. 
The central theme emerging from study find- 
ings is (1) that environmental richness, as ex-^ 
f)ressod by the resources available to county 
residents, does make a difference in demand 
for services and (2) that c6unly departments at- 
tempt to meet that demand in a variety of ways. 
These include spending more per capita on so- 
cial services and increasing the hudnet [)ropor- 
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tion spent on child welfare services. Most seri- 
ous is the case of the poorest region corhpared 
with the State as a whole. The Central Valley 
with the highest child poverty spends more per 

^ capita for services and still rejects a higher per- 
centage of referrals than any other region due 
to excessively strained resources. Findings indi- 
. cate that social indicators can be used as fund- 
allocation mechanisms. For example, States 
might choose to allocate a flat proportion of 

, population dollar figure to each county, with ex- 
tra funds for counties with Supplemental 
Security Income and AFDC recipients more 
than a certain percentage above the State 
mean. Eight references are included. 



46 1 Burnout: Strategics for Personal Ofui 
OrQiinizntional Life. SpocuUition^ on 
Evolving Pumdiqms. 
Michael Lauderdale 
1982, 334p 

SHB-O0O9941 Available from 
Learning Concepts. University 
Associates Inc.. 8517 f^ruduction 
Avenue, PO Box 26240. San Diego, 
CA 92126. 

This book oxnniinos the origin aruJ evolution of 
human events that cause burnout and illus- 
trates theory with case studios, examples, and 
anecdotes. It offors tochniquos for individuals, 
nuinagers. human resource devolopniont per- 
sonnel, and others who work with poopio to 
lessen tho irn[)act of burnout. Divided into two 
sections, tho first sories of chaptors defines 
l)urnout, diBcusso*; how widesprond it is, probes 
its [)rohnble causoy. an(i offurs sonio sligges- 
tions for personal us() nnd for application in as 
sisting others, especially ertiploynos. Cha[)turs 
in tho second part delve into social evolution to 
establisli a Inrqor cont(>Kt withiji which to viow 
individual ()K[)i;clatinr):; Ihis f>iHt poses Iho 
larger, more ciistnl (mUJSos of l)Hrnout. The dis 
cussion attempts to tie burnout to changes in 
tho general culture and to oxteruj tho current 
concern about l)Uniout to its dfM)f)(»r ^^aJrcl)s. 
conc(;[)tunli/ing :;oci,il cliango in tiuins of 
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epochs or consecutively emerging paradigms 
to which the changing consciousness of the in- 
dividual attempts to adapt. Charts and tables 
are provided. The appendix contains a chart of 
the literature on burnout, an index, and a bibli- 
ography of almost 300 entries 



462 Case Management and the Efdefly: A 
Handbook for Planning and 
Administering Programs, 
Raymond M. Steinberg, and 
Genevieve W. Carter 
University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, Ethel Percy Andrus 
Gerontology Center. 
Administration on Aging. 
Washington. DC. 
1983, 21.]p 

SHR-0010532 Available from 
Lexington Books. Division of D.C 
Health and Co., 125 Spring Street. 
Lexington, MA 02173. 

Based on a 3-year project, tfiis book discusses 
case management with the frail elderly from the 
perspective of the planner, tho administrator, 
and tfie evakiator. The concept of the client 
pathway is used to provide a unifying structure 
for examining variations in organization and ac 
tivily at all program levels. Tho client pathway is 
examined in five phases: entry, assessment, 
goal sotting and care planning, cnro plan irti- 
plerMMitation. ami evaluation of client status. 
The text doscril)es 1 1 client-level functions in 
detail. focu!iirui on the decisions that must he 
rttado by plannort; and adjninistrater. in order- 
to have an af)pror)riate organizational structure, 
rive influcuices on c;ise nianagtMunnt organiza 
tions nro considered: prirtiary mission, organiza 
tional settiiHj, authority I) a so. prnf(]Ssional 
infen!n(:(? ()roups. iw*d Lugj't popni.ition:; Scv 
oral (Tiapteis dor.cfiuo how to i)tiil(l Ihn s^rvu;*) 
(hjlivery system; the process ir) dovel(.)pin(j niui 
maintaining coorciination |)rcgrartis. and fund 
ing. grants jidministrotion, nnd costs. Attention 
focuses on decisions for c.isn rtiiinngnrs sc^lec 
tion, assignment of worker fiuictions, kind:; of 
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case managers, and kinds of support staff. T"lio 
book clarifies the coniponents of case-riinndtje- 
ment interventions and idontifies selected is- 
sues to help case managers understand their 
own and'Olhers' roles in serving the elderly 
through a case management eipproncti. It exam 
inescase management considerations in infor- 
mation systems, accountobility, and evaluation. 
The final chapter briefly describes research oh- 
jectives and findings from the project upon 
which this book is b;i$od. Tables and an index 
are provided. 



463 ChartbooK of Fedora! Proiuoms on 
Aging, 1982-83. 

Irma Schechter. and William Oriol 
Care Reports, Inc., Both(^sd<i, MD 
1982, 197p 

SHR'0009873 Av<iilat)le from Ciue 
Reports, Inc., 6529 EUjin Liine. 
Bethusdn, MD 208 1 7 

The charthook outlines rnajor Federal programs 
affecting aging research, services, and traming, 
and lists additional relevant programs for 
professionals in the agiruj field. Information 
' covers each Federal prograni's |)nrpos(?, Ujgal 
authority (U.S. code nuniber), fiscal year 10H2 
funds, and agency and individual eligibility. P(^r 
sons or Federal units to contact an» also listinJ 
for each program. In addition, n perspective on 
each program reviews the current status aruJ 
future tronds of tfie [)rograni and oit(»s relatfui 
programs, when ap()lic<ible The t)()ok also d)> 
scrihos seven l)U)(;k grant prograrnr; A()pnfi 
<.iir,rvi include additional r^^sources. 



Tile book focuses on service delivery issues in 
child welfare afid delineates ways to improve 
policy, service provision, and practice efTective- 
ness. Tfuougli tfie framework of permanenv^y 
f)!anmng. ttie text develops a set of principles 
against which the ciiild welfare systerii cao by 
judgtni 1 Me liistorical evolution of the child wel- 
fct'c; system is reviewed, and major trends and 
shifts in service provision for dependent, neg- 
lected, and troubled children are examined. 
One chapter highlight,«> the policy framework for 
child welfare services that has guided the field 
since the Great Depression; it demonstrates 
that many current problems in child welfare are 
the direct result of the piecemeal development 
of social policy. Several chapters present a poli- 
cy framework for the provision of social sup- 
ports to all families, describe new directions for 
sorvice d'"!ivery that will enhance family func- 
tioning, ami focus on the importance of services 
to famili(?s and children at risk of separation 
from each other. Six chapters discuss tfie cur- 
rent child welfare system and point to new di- 
rections for service delivery. They review 
decisionmaking in child welfare, discuss foster 
family care, emphasize the importance of case 
assessment in deterriiining resources needed 
for serving special populations, and examine 
ways to achieve permaneric(^ for children who 
outer the suhi.titule care system. Also dis- 
cussiuj are *h ? adoption of children who have 
spiMit time i.i jhstitut(} care and the personnel 
lujnds of the child welfare system, including 
nioduls for staffing ehild welfare agencies. 
Clhapter i • es, photograph:;, and an index are 
';u()pln'd, 



4G4 (;////(/ \V<^lfjn^ CdiiriU n^'lrn^n\r: 
f iKinr Ihi <>cf!i )^".'« 

hronda (r M<:(;()wan. .uid William 

M<M?/an 

19 8:3, b rj[) 

SMR.0010302 Availabh; from I f-, 
Pt?acock. PuhhshcMS. Inc.. 40 1 West 
Irvmg }\irk Drive, Atlanta OA 3():r;'l 
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Ihplnia I Mk Haily. aiul Wallrr 
llanifUi.m l^iily 
IMH:i, :^4Mp 

sMn 0010440 Available? from 
.lossoy Bass Pubhsl^n!;, 433 
California Street, San Francisco, CA 
94 I 04 
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This guidebook examines a broad range of child 
welfare services, including foster care, residen- 
tial treatment, and protective services, arid of- 
fers practical guidelines regarding counseling 
and case management. An overview identifies 
qualities and skills that practitioners should 
possess, reviewsthe rights of children and fami- 
lies who use child welfare services, and empha- 
sizes the importance of a family approach. 
Discussion of the initial interview and assess- 
ment emphasizes that highly skilled workers 
must be employed in this strategic phase of the 
.process. Ways to help families cope with sepa- 
ration are outlined. Subsequent chapters exam- 
ine the benefits^of day care services in helping 
families during crisis periods, selecting foster 
families, and permanency planning. The au- 
thors then shift to residential programs for chil- 
dren who cannot remain at home arid cannot 
adapt to foster family care, describing their 
benefits, characteristics, and factors to be con- 
sidered in matching^children with institutions. 
The review of protective services covers the his- 
tory of child abuse and neglect legislation, the 
unique characteristics of the^e services be- 
cause of the ^nature of child abuse and the laws 
governing treatment, case planning, and inter- 
view techniques for abused children. Sugges- 
tions on terminating a case details specific 
tasks to be accompfished, such as anticipating 
later problems, providing information on com- 
munity resources, and explorifig both the 
client's and the worker's feelings about termi- 
nation. Finally, advocacy by social workers is 
explored, with attention to strategy and tactics, 
barrierS'to change, and consumer involvement. ^ 
Chapter references, an index, and a bibliogra- 
phy listing over 100 works are provided. Jos- - 
sey-Bass Social- and Behavioral Science Series. 



466 Chronic Mentally III: Treatment 
Prog ranis. Systems. 
John A. Talbott 
1981, 374p 

SHR-0010492 Available from 
Human Sciences Press, 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yoric, NY 100 11. 
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ComjDiled by leading mental health authorities, 
this book offers a broad spectrum of care and 
treatmentmodalitiesfor the chronic mentally ill. 
It describes the most significant forms of treat- 
ment, including psychopharmacological thera- 
py, medication monitoring, psychotherapy, 
socialization, .housing, case management, and 
vocational rehabilitation. ContrTbutors examine 
effective services and programs emanating 
from a variety of sources, such as nursing 
homes. State hospitals, private practitioners, 
general hospitals, community mental health 
centers, private mental hospitals, community 
agencies, and Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tals. Specialized programs for children, the eld- 
erly, and rural populations are detailed. In 
addition, three Sta\e and county service sys- 
tems attempting to cope with the massive after- 
math of deinstitutionalization are examined. 
Chapter notes and an index are supplied. Au- 
thor abstract modified. 



467 Comprehensive Services for the 

Teenage Mother: A Program Guide. 
Mary Miller 

Pittsfield Girls Club, MA. 
VVomen's Bureau, Washington, DC. / 
Girfs Clubs of America, Inc., New 
York. 

1982, 54p 

SHR-0010187 Available from Girls 
\ Clubs of America, Inc., 205 
Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 
10016. 



This manual presents guidelines for developing 
^and implementing comprehensive supportive 
services for pregnant adolescents and teenage 
parents. Problems associated with teenage par- 
enthood include inadequate income', unsuc- 
cessful marriage, inadequate prenatal care, 
child abuse and neglect, poor nutrition, and 
inadequate parenting skills. The first step in es- 
tablishing local, services is determining the 
need for a local' program. Factors to consider in 
identifying the jDe^t possible agency to deliver 
such a prograru include the physical setting, ad- 
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ministrative structure, long-term commitment,, 
community relations, and resources. Subse- 
quent steps include determining program ob- 
jectives; developing comrr^unity involvement; 
and establishing an administrative structure, 
fundiag, and staffing. Child care arrangements 
are an essential ingredient to the success of the 
program. Ap onsite nursery has several advan- 
tages. Physical facilities that provide separate 
spaces for separate functions and transporta- 
tion to the program are also essentia'. The pro- 
gram must be actively and repeatedly promoted 
if referrals are to be obtained. Based on the model 
in Pittsfield, Mass., the program connponents 
^ could-include academic tutoring, health educa- 
tion, nutrition education and counseling, family 
life education, career awareness and vocational 
counseling, child development, physical educa- 
tion, individual counseling, and summer work 
experiences. Discussions of evaluation and of 
special prob|ems7;^<ootnotes, ajjpendices pre- 
senting curriculum outlines and related materi- 
als, and a bibliography listing 22 references are 
included. 



468 Connections: Developing Skills for 
(he Family of the Young Special 
Child, 0-5. 

Ann Larson VanSickle 

San Diego Unified School District, 

CA. • 

1983, 557p 

SHR-0010494 Available from 
f Special Education Parent Facilitator 

f Program, Sequoia Elementary School. 

Room 3, 4690 Limerick Avenue, San 

Diego, CA 921 17. 

This pafent education guide is intended-to help 
both^amilies and professionals better under- 
stand how to raise a handicapped child within 
family system. It teaches 20 parenting skills 
that emphasiz/the cognitive, language, social- 
emotional, and physical development of the 
young special child. The 20 skills are divided 
into modules containing objectives (and sug- 
gested time schedules), an overview, introduc- 



tory activity, a professional presentation, small- 
group activity, overheads and handouts, a par- 
ent summary sheet, and references. Each skill 
presented within a module is self-contained, 
making it possible for parent education to occu r 
weekly, monthly, or occasionally. The needs as- 
sessment survey tool can be used by staff and 
parents to determine the need for parent educa- 
tion and staff and parents to dotermine the 
need for parent education and staff develop- 
ment at each site. The program can be led by 
counselors, psychologists, teachers, speech 
and hearing specialists, parents, or others in- 
volved in parent education. Professionals are 
encouraged to attend t!ie pareQt education 
classes in order to understand aspects of rais- 
ing a special child from the parents' unique per- 
spective. 
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Considering a Nursing Home: A 
Handbook for Families. 
James W. Richards 
Sedgwick County Dept. on Aging. 
Wichita,''KS. 
1983, 46p 

SHR-0010596 Available from 
Sedgwick County Kansas Dept. on 
/ Aging, 510 N. Main, Wichita, KS 
67203. 



This handbook is designed for both individuals 
considering a nursing home for themselves and 
for families assisting these individuals in find- 
ing a suitable home. When a person can no 
longer live independently, a decision must be 
made about the next best arrangement for care. 
The guide discusses options available in Sedg- 
wick County, Kansas, including community- 
based services (adult day care, home health 
care, friegdly visiting, etc.) and nursing homes. 
It notes that prospective nursing home resi- 
dents should be consulted about placement in 
all circumstances. Advice on selecting a home 
focuses on determining what kind of home is 
needed, visiting the homes, identifying medical 
services, checking reports of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and Environment, and doing 'a 
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followup observation of the home being consid- 
ered. Othersections of the guide discuss financ- 
ing care, preparing for admission, reactions to 
nursing home admission, and. resident rights. 
Eight references, photographs, a list of impor- 
tant addresses and phone numbers in Kansas, 
a list of Sedgwick County nursing homes, and a 
checklist are included. 



470 Continuing Care: Issues for Nonprofit 
Providers. 

Lois Jenkins Wasser, and Deborah A. 
Cloud 

American Association of Homes for' 
the Aging, Washington, DC. 
1980, 107p 
•SHR-0010541 Available from 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, 1,050 17th Street NW, 
Suite 770, Washington, DC 20036. 

This booklet addresses issues that nonprofit 
providers of continuing, care homes for the ag- 
ing face in establishing workable and equitable 
policies and avoiding financial difficulties. A re- 
view of differences in the various payment 
plans covers accommodation fee with monthly 
payments, turnover of all assets, total fee in ad- 
vance, and mixed payment plans. The book dis- 
cusses a sponsor's commitment to its home, 
promotional activities, and responsibilities of 
the board of directors and the adrr^inistrator. 
Steps in developing a nonprofit home are out- 
lined, beginning with market identification and 
site locatioji through funding, pricing, occupan- 
cy development, and management The. book 
then explains the following approaches to de- 
termining accommodation fees: life expectancy 
formula, amount of continuing care costs, loan 
equity, competition in the local rnarket, and the 
advance deposit. One example of accommoda- 
tion fee funding is provided. Other financial 
concerns discussed are protecting accommo- 
dation fees, refunding unused fees to residents 
who wish to relocate, and providers' rights to 
terminate occupants. Problems that homes en- 
counter in setting competitive accommodation 



and service fees and providing inhouse health 
services are surveyed. Additional topics consid- 
ered include the correct use of morbidity and 
mortality statistics, financial audits, maintaining 
reserves, resident liens, and methods of recruit- 
ing minority and low-income residents. The fi- 
nal chapters focus on State legislation 
regulating continuing care homes and the 
American Association of Homes for the Aging 
model continuing care act. A glossary, foot- 
notes, and 12 references are included. 



47 1 Cooperative "Family'^: An Alternative 
Lifestyle for the Elderly. 
Gordon F. Streib, and Mary Ann 
Hilker 

Administration on Aging, 

Washington, DC. 

Andrus Memorial Foundation, 

Washington, DC. 

1980', 18p 

SHR-0009971 Pub. in Alternative 
Lifestyles v3 n2 pi 67-1 84 May 80. 

An evaluation of the Share-A-Home living alter- 
native in central Florida found that the arrange- 
ment is generally very positive for the residents. 
A total of 10 family units are in operation. The 
"families" are composed of ambulatory elderly 
persons who are not related and who share 
their own household and divide the expenses of 
running it. A paid staff performs all domestic 
duties. The arrangement meets both the physi- 
cal needs of shelter and food and the psycho- 
logical needs of belonging to a primary group of 
caring people and preserving some sense of 
autonomy. The study surveyed the 76 females 
and 21 males living in the 10 group homes. 
Complete interviews were carrietl out with 51 
persons. Responses indicated that 25 percent 
of the residents felt, that they had ho other alter- 
native except a nu;4ing home. Observations in 
the various horrj^ revealed a wide variety in 
interactional patterns and styles, similar to 
"natural'' families. Mutual help expressions of 
liking and trust between residents, and frequent 
conversation were observed in most of -the 
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homes. Th%. most successful homes were those 
with the most stable resident populations. Data 
tables and 16 references are supplied. Data 
presented here were part of a p^per, "A Variant 
Family Form for the Elderly: Some Preliminary 
Findings, " by the authors, presented at the 4 1st 
AnnuarMeeting of the Southern Sociological 
Society, Atlanta, April 1979. 



472 . Cost-Benefit Analysis: The Mystique ^ 
Versus the Reality. 
Carl B. Buxbaum 
1981. 18p 

SHR-0009729 Pub. in Social 
Service Review v55 n3 p453-471 
Sep 81. / 



This paper critically reviews the goals, proce- 
dures, assumptions, and recent applications of 
cost-benefit analysis in social welfare pro- 
grams. A survey of governmental welfare activi- 
ties notes that dissatisfaction with policies in 
the mid-1 950's provided the impetus for cost- 
benefit analysis. The paper then examines the 
theoretical goals of this technique and de- 
scribes problems that emerge in reality, such as 
assigning dollar values to intangible costs and 
benefits, disco.unting rates and time horizons, 
and deciding what costs and benefits should be 
included. Also identified are difficultie^.that still 
face economists when cost effectiveness is 
used as an alternative. Even if these technical 
problems were solved, social welfare might not 
be improved by cost-benefit analysis because 
quality is an important objective, and the tech- 
nique tends to discourage innovation. A review 
of selected cost-analysis studies reveals that 
very few compare one program with another 
and finds them useless or partially useless for 
policy purposes. A total of ^2 reference notes 
are included. R^ision of a paper presented at 
the Fifth National Institute on Social Work in 
Rural Areas, Burlington, Vermont, July 29, 
1980. 



473 Cultural Awareness in the Human 
Sefvices. 
James W. Green 
1982, 257p 

SHR-0010516 Available from 
Prentice Hall, Inc!, PO Box 500, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 



Agencies need to develop and deliver culturally 
relevant services, and college and university 
programs need to devjslop and implement cul- 
turally rejevant curricula. Human service agen- 
cies novv^ recognize the importance of cultural 
awareness in developing and maintaining vyork- 
er-client relationships. The book considers what 
is meant by ethnicity, particularly as it is ex- 
pressed by clients in encounters with socfal- 
workers. The older, categorical conception of 
ethnicity is distinguished from the newer, more 
useful ^ratisactional approach. The notion of 
help-seeking behavior is examined, and the 
component parts of the worker-client relation- 
ship are explained. Each component is illustra- 
ted with examples taken from the ethnographic 
and social service literature. A chapter on crdss- 
cultural social work examines ways the worker 
can begin to acquire cultural awareness, focus- 
. ing on the idea of "ethnic competence." One 
section suggests aaJnterviewing approach that 
can be used to facilitate learning about others' 
cultural background. Several chapters on vari- 
ous ethnic groups (blacks, Asian-Americans, 
Pacific-Americans, Native Americans, Chica- 
nos) explore ways the social services have and 
have not met the needs of minority clients and 
minority communities. Diagrams and about 
350 references are supplied. An appendix con- 
tains a number if cross-cultural learning activi- 
ties to be used in conjunction with the text. 
Author abstract modified. Prentice-Hall Series 
in Social Work Practice. 



474 Developing Successful Volunteer 
Programs: A Guide for Local 
Government. 
Susan B. Casey 
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New England Municipal Center, 
Durham, NH. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
Flint, Ml. 

Ford Foundation, New York. 
Aug 82, 46p 

SHR-0009942 Available from New 
England Municipal Center, PO Box L, 
Durham, NH 03824. 

The publication includes information on volun- 
teer programs in three New England communi- 
ties and other local govern^ments. Its chapters 
focus on what is required to have a successful 
municipal volunteer program; hovy a successful 
program can be developed; how to manage a 
volunteer program; work activities for volun- 
teers; and volunteer financing, insurance, and 
other items. Such activities as needs assess- 
ment, creation of job descriptions, recruitment, 
and training are discussed. Sample forms used 
in volunteer programs are provided. 



475 Development of a CSS Through . 
Stat6 and Local Partnership: The 
Schenectady Mpdel. 
Joseph A. Libbon, Ernest J. 
Townsend, Allen L Thornton, and 
Joseph P. Kaiser 

Schenectady Shared Services, NY. 
National Inst, of Mental Health, 
Rockville, MD. Community Support 
Program. 
Feb 79, 28p 

SHR-0009953 Available from New 
York State Office. of Mental Health, 
Division of Project Planning and 
Development Alban/, NY 12237, 

This paper summarizes the history of the Sche- 
nectady Shared Services Project, a successful 
effort to integrate State and local services into 
a community supportsystem for the mentally ill. 
It discusses problems that arose during the 
model's development. Shared Services was 
formed through a collaborative agreement in 
1972 by Schenectady County Mental Health 



Clinic - a nonfederally funded community men- 
tal health clinic, the Ellis Hospital Department of 
Psychiatry, and th*^ Capital District Psychiatric 
Center administered by New York State. The 
final plan for service integration was unveiled in 
1 974, and actual integration was accomplished 
through a matrix authority structure. Adjust- 
ment problems encountered in the implementa- 
tion phase are described, including the initial 
negative reaction of local services, fear that the 
county clinic caseloads would be overrun with 
chronic cases, strained relationships between 
the staffs which resulted in low morale and in- 
creased turnover, and the heavy administrative 
burden placed on Shared Services. However, 
the recruitment of a competent and aggressive 
administrator in 1976 provided the impetus for 
the model's maturation. His efforts to improve 
the physical facilities, improve staff morale and 
training, and facilitate organizational change 
are reviewed, Thc< paper discusses the benefits 
and disadvantagos of the integration effort and 
provides an outline of the community support 
system that emerged. 



476 Development of the Rehabilitation 
f^odel as a Response toAhe 
Shortcomings of the 
Deinstitutionalization Movement. 
Marianne Farkas, and William A. 
Anthony 

Sargent Coll, of Allied Health 
Professions, Boston, MA. Center for 
Rehabilitation Research and Training 
in Mental Health, 
Apr 81, 67p 

SHR-0010521 Available from 
Publications Coordinator, Boston 
University, Research and Training in 
Mental Health, 1019 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, MA 02215. 

The psychiatric rehabilitation model can help 
mentally disabled clients to function more ef- 
fectively in a deinstitutionalized setting be- 
cause it focuses'^^tlirectly on increasing clients' 
skills in their living, learning, and working envi- 
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ronments and modifying the clients' environ- 
ments so as to be more supportive of the cli- 
ents' coping efforts. This approach targets skills 
within environments as the therapeutic"focus. A 
rehabilitation approach describes the treatment 
personnel's roles in terms of their contribution 
to a functional goal - the increase .of clients' 
ability to function within environments. 
Rehabilitation programming carried out in both 
outpatient and inpatient settings can contribute 
to the ovorall planning for the chronic patient. 
Such an approach involves comprehensive 
documentation of all skill assets and deficits in 
its diagnostic planning and so does not under- 
estimate the severity or potential strength of the 
rhentally disabled. Finally, a rehabilitation ap- 
proach identifies an overall community re- 
source use plan for each individual client based 
upon that resource's contribution to the teiach- 
ing or support of specific client skills. Tables 
and 1 49 references are provided. Author ab- 
stract modified. Monograph no. 1. 



477 EAP Manual: A Practical, 

Step-by-Step Guide to Establishing 
^n Effective Employee 
Alcoholism/Assistance Program. 
William S. Dunkin 

National Council on Alcoholism, Inc., 
New York. Labor-IVIanagement 
Services Dept. 

CertainTeed Corp., Valley Forge, PA. 
1982,91p 

SHR-0009994 Available from 
National Council on Alcoholism, 
Publibations Department, '733 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 1Q017. 

Employers should develop an effective ap- 
proach to solving ^mployee alcoholism prob- 
lems which adversely affect job performance. 
The basic objective of any^mployer program is 
to identify alcoholics as soon as posl^ible and 
get them to act constructively about their prob- 
lem. The easiest way is through, line manage- 
ment insistence on adherence to acceptable 
job performance standards throughout the en- 
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tire organization. The organization should have 
a written policy dealing specifically with al- 
coholism, a policy which is known to all em- 
ployees and which clearly delineates a positive 
procedure aimed at helping alcoholics to recov- 
er. The program must have an effective referral 
system, i,e., procedures, diagnostic facilities, 
and qualified personnel, including a full-time di- 
rector. The program should have access to 
treatment facilities which are appropriate for 
employed alcoholics. It must .offer training to 
supervisors at all levels and should have an edu- 
cational component designed for employees. In 
addition, an effective medical recordkeeping 
system will ertsure confidentiality to the in- 

^ dividual employee while demonstrating evi- 
dence of program effectiveness. Finally, the 
program should provide third-party payment for 
the treatment of alcoholic employees through 

. group health insurance policies or other bene- 
fits. Sample policies and procedures and other 
materials are appended. * 



478 Effective Fund Raising. 

Institute for Health Planning, 
Madison, Wl. 
Jul 82, 15p 

SHR-0009602 Available from 
Institute for Health Planning, 702 
North Blackhawk Avenue, Madison, 
Wl 53705.' ^ 

*?> 

Prepared for Health Systems Agencies (HSA), 
this memo outlines fundraising strategies for 
local health planning /organizations who need a 
diversified funding base in the wake of Federal 
budget cutbacks. It advocates a marketing ap- 
proacji to fundraising in which agencies assess 
their internal strengths and weaknesses while 
evaluating potential markets and^competition in 
the comrbunity. Specific suggestions address 
staff reorganization, their functions in fundrais- 
ing efforts, and the roles of volunteers and the 
governing body. The memo describes four gen- 
eral sources of support: insurance companies, 
business and industry. State and local govern- 
ments, and provider organizations. It also dis- 
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cusses foundations and characteristics of proj- 
ects that have been funded by corporate-spon- 
sored foundations and community foundations. 
Research into local grantmaking trends is high- 
ly recommended, as is a motivation analysis of 
consumers and donors. Based on this data, ^he 
agency must create a 'situation where an ex- 
change of values takes place and both p?rtiej> 
benefit. The basic value exchange situations 
from the donor's perspeqtive are beneficiary 
repayments, philosophical motivation, emotion- 
al motivation, re(.jgnition purchases, and prod- 
uct purchases. Methods of selling an agency's 
services are reviewed along with tips on 
proposal writing. Suggestions on donation 
solicitation cover approaching a foundation, 
federated fundraising campaigns, and solicit- 
ing large gifts from individuals or organizations. 
Sources of additional information on fundrais- 
ing are identified. IHP Transition Issues Memo- 
randum, 



479 Effective Service -Delivery Strategies 
Appropriate for Specific Rural 
Subcultures: Sample Profiles. 
Murray State Univ., KY. National 

p Rural Research and f'o^sonnel 

Preparation Project. 
Department of Education, 
Washington, DC. Div. of Personnel 
Preparation. 
Dec 80, 34p 

SHR-0010429 Available from 
National Rural Project, Center for 
Innovation and Development, Murray 
State University, Murray KY 42071. 

This document provides 25 profiles of effective 
strategies to deliver services to handicapped 
children in rural areas of Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Arizo- 
na. The profiles are arranged under the follow- 
ing topics: preschool handicapped children, 
secondary school students, identification or 
"child find" techniques/ refcruiti^ng specialized 
perisonnel, mainstreaming, vocational educa- 
tion for special education students, inservice 
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training for regular tcticiiers to integrate handi- 
capped children Into their classrooms, trans- 

"portation, parental involvement, grading pro- 
cedures, dissemination of special education 
procedures, and support staff. Each profile 
id£?ntifies the geographic setting, its population, 
and the number of special education staff and 
students, if applicable. It then describes the 
t:tu?tegy adopted to solve a particular problem, 
its special requirernents, costs, and limitations. 
Examples of the profiled programs are an alter 

^native classroom for secondary students with 
severe behavioral disorders, granting a full tui- 
tion scholarship to a local resident willing to 
obtain training in speech therapy, and organiz- 
ihg a parenf advisory cogncil for special educa- 
tion. ' 



480 Effects of Recentralizing Mental " 
Health Services. 

Thomas W. Weirich, and Sherri N. 

Sheinfeld 

1982, 10p 

SHR-0009963 Pub. in Community 
Mental Health Jnl. v1 8 n3 p200-209 
Fall 1982. 

The research sought to determine the effects of 
closing a satellite mental health center unit and 
moving its staff to another, more centralized lo- 
cation. The main focus was on the clients and 
the services they received. Case records and 
service histories supplied most of the data, 
'while interviews, questionnaires, and observa- 
tions provided corroborating pvidence. Data 
were collected before, during, and after the 
closing of the satellite clinic. Subjects were all 
of the 121 cases active in the neighborhood 
clinic just before recentralization. They includ- 
ed'men and women, blacks, whites, and Hispan- 
ics. Most were unemployed and single, and 
over half were Catholic. Recentralization result- 
ed in 45 percent of the clientele being dis- 
charged. Oyer one-third of the men and over 
half the women did not continue service, par^ 
ticularly the Hispanic clients. Factors involved 
in the loss of these clients included insurmount- 

1^ 
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abl6 cultural and social barriers duo to the clin- 
ic's new location, geograph3[ic problems (greater 
travelino distances, major streets to cross, and 
unfamiliartransportation), and the loss of neigh- 
borhood cultural supports. However, the clients 
received the same services at the same levels. 
Implications of rec9ntralization for community 
mental health are di^iscussed. A total of 1 2 refer- 
ences are given. 



481 Emergency a^d Special Needs 
Programs: Administrative Issues. 
Michael Sosin 

Office of Human Development 
Services/ Washington, DC. Office of 
Research and Statistics. 
Wisconsin Univ.-Madison. Inst, for 
Research on Poverty. 
/ 1981, 13p 

SHR*0010342 Pub. in 
Administration in Social Work v6 n4 
pM3 Winter 1982. 

Statesorganize their emergency assistance and 
special need^ programs with rules designed to 
minimize administrative effort. Eligibility rules 
are more tightly controlled and represent the 
basic way in which programs are controlled. Eli- 
gibility limits seem to imply some level of dis- 
tinction between the deserving and the 
undeserving, although coverage is relatively 
broad. Most programs include basic need items 
and cover tradrtionally unfavored groups, such 
as migrants and transients. In addition. States 
leave many detfisions up to counties and often 
do not monitor programs closely. Officials seem 
content to estateJish firm eligibility rules and let 
other officials interpret State mandates. This 
may imply, in the case of the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children Program, that increas- 
ing State flexibility when funds aPe limited will 
run into rules that restrict access and, thus, mor- 
al distinctions will be common. Future research 
may find it useful to look at programs that cur- 
rently allow great discretion to determine if 
these patterns generalize. Study data and 15 
references are supplied. Author abstract modi- 
fied. 



482 Emerging New StnUegies in Social 
Work With f^ofugeo Familios. 
Daniel S. Sanders 
May 8,0, 9p 

SHR-6009734 Available from 
National Conference on Social 
Welfare, Room 911, 1730 M Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20036'. 



This paper discusses nontraditionallstrategies 
for social workers serving Indochinese ref- 
ugees, emphasizing a developmental ap- 
proach that builds upon the strengths and 
resources within the family. Helping profes- 
sions in the United States have responded to 
the refugees' situation with sympathy and a will- 
ingness to help, but there is a need to assess the 
effectiveness of intervention strategies in as- 
sisting families from a non-Western society 
with a markedly different culture. The trend in 
social work away from a remedial to a develop- 
mental approach is vital in helping refugees 
from other cultures. In this context, social work- 
ers have three main functions: social habilita- 
tion to help individuals learn new roles and 
patterns of behavior necessary for survival in a 
new' society; social rehabilitation, which pro- 
vides clinical and treatment services that en- 
hance future growth; and social construction, 
which focuses on changing institutions so they 
becomiB more responsive to the persons they 
serve. From this perspective, import^^^ stratef- 
gies in working with refugees hav^Nricluded^ 
building on the powerful family bond among 
the Indochinese, identifying positive cultural 
factors that facilitate adaptation to the host so- 
ciety, and channeling religion as a force for 
growth and stability for refugee families. The 
complexity of the refugee situation and the 
need for a variety of support services and re- 
sources necessitates interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion among professionals. Bilingual programs 
and the formation of basic self-help groups by 
refugees along cultural and ethnig lines also 
facilitate adjustment. Ten notes are included.. 
Presented at the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, 107th Annual Forum, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 1980. 
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483 Environmental Communication 
Intervention for the Aging. 
Debbie Crutcher 
Murray State Univ., KY. Div. of 
Communication Disorders. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program. 
Jan 81, 52p 

SHR 0009595 Available NTJS/ 
PC$10.00/MF$4.50 



This document describes the activities and 
evaluation of the innovative Environmental In- 
tervention for the Aging (ECIA) project conduct- 
ed in western Kentucky to help the rural elderly 
suffering from speech and (learing handicaps. 
Communication disorders among the aging pre- 
sent a frustrating situation for all concerned, 
but these problems are exacerbated in a rural 
area with limited transportation and no special 
treatment resources. The project was com- 
posed of three integral components: satellite 
diagnostic clinics, module instruction, and pro- 
gram evaluation. Five slide/tape modules were 
designed to train caregivers who interact on a 
daily basis with the communicatively hand- 
icapped, thus improving communication and 
the efficacy with which the older persons re- 
main in an interactive state with their environ- 
ment. The effectiveness of the slide-tape 
modular instructional technique was evaluated 
relative to cognitive and 'attitudinal change. 
Analysis of tests completed before dVid after the 
instruction by caregivers indicated that they 
had increased their knowledge and made posi- 
tive attitudinal shifts toward the communica- 
tively handicapped elderly. A control group 
showed no significant changes. Through the 
combined use of educational modules and sat- 
ellite (jiagnostic screening services, the project 
served approximately 1 ,025 older persons, 
families, and caregivers. A cost-effectiveness 
evaluation showed that the cost per unit of di- 
rect service of ECIA was considerably lower 
than the cost of direct speech-language pa- 
thology oraudiolpgy services. Due to these re- 

ii 
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suits and numer'ous requests from various agen- 
cies, the modules are presently in the process of 
being. published. The appendices contain the 
complete program evaluation, evaluation instru- 
ments, cost data, and a list of papers presented 
on the project. Author abstract modified. 



484 Essentials of Social Work Programs 
in Hospitals. 
Jean Dockhorn 

American Hospital Association, 
Chicago, IL 
1982, 46p 

SHR-0010488 ij^vailable from 
American Hospital Association, Order 
Processing Dept., 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, II 6061 1. 

This book is designed to help hospitals estab- 
lish new social work programs and foster the 
further development of existing ones. It is built 
on the premise that social vyork programs must 
function in outpatient and emergency services, 
home care, and satellite programs as well as in 
inpatient settings. The book describes the ser- 
vices (to patients, hospital, staff, and the com- 
munity) that a social work program can provide 
and the different organizational structures and 
persohnel needed to provide these services. It 
defines the management responsibilities in- 
volved in planning, financing^jstaffing, direct- 
ing, and evaluating a progralti. It explains 
quality assurance and accountability, fiscal 
mana^gement, and legal considerations and 
makes specific suggestions for ensuring a pro- 
gram's effectiveness. A total of 107 resources 
are listed. Author abstract modified. Revised 
edition of "Essentials of a Social Service De- 
partment in hospitals and Related Institutions. " 
AHA catalog no.- 187103. 



485 Evaluation of a Women's 
Occupational Alcoholism 
Demonstration Project. 
Mary H. Cahill, Beverly J. Volicer, 
Evelyn Neuburger, and Gretchen 
Arntz 
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Planners Studio, Nowton Upper Falls, 
MA. 

National Inst, on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism, flockville, MD. 
May 82, 205p 

SHR-0009995 Available from 
Planners Studio, 375 Elliot Street, 
Nowton Upper Falls, MA 02164. 

This report describes the development, im- 
,plementatiph, and evaluation of a model inter- 
vention to address the needs of female 
employees with drinking problems. The model 
intervention consists of both supervisory train- 
ing and employee orientation. The intervention 
was designed in 1980 and took place with per- 
sonnel of several Federal agencies from Octo- 
ber through June 1981. The evaluation was 
designed to consider the effects on both super- 
visors and employees, as well as the effects on 
the employee assistance program itself. Pro- 
gram goals are to operate in such a way that 
supervisors wifl confront and refer employees 
with job performance problems, that female air 
coholics will be motivated to seek help^and that 
the employee assistance program will success- 
fully diagnose alcoholism and get employees to 
accept appropriate treatment. Factors affecting 
the achievement of such complex goals include 
organizational support, improved performance 
appraisal systems, management sanction of the 
program, training programs for supervisors, 
employee orientation and encouragement, and 
expertly trained counselors to perform diagno- 
sis and treatment. Tabular data are given. Study 
materials are appended. The reference list con- 
tains 39 items. 



486 Evaluatipn of Differences in Needs 
and Service Programs Between the 
Rural and Urban Elderly: Results of 
Secondary Data Analysis. 
•j Mark C. Wozny, Mark J. Ramsdell, 
^ Jon E. Burkhardt, Sue F. Knapp, and 
Lee Norton 

Ecosometrics, Inc., Bethesda, MD. 
Administration on A^ing, 



Washington, DC. 
30 Apr 02, 267p 
SHR-0pl0604 Available from 
Ecosomietrics incorporated, 4715 
Cordell Avonuo. Bothesdn, MD 
20014. . 

This document sunnmarizes the analyses of 
secondary data concerning, four aspects of ttu) 
rural elderly: demographics, status needs, 
programs and resources, and the costs of ser- 
vices (using transportation*as an example). The 
demographic analysis of rural and urban elderly 
used the Public Use Sample of the 1970 Cen- 
sus. The records of all persons.aged 60 and 
above were selected from |he overall sample, in 
each State, the elderly were divided into four 
groups and. were compared on demographic, 
socioeconomic, and need-related variables. Re- 
sults are^eported for all of these variables and 
the subsets are included in each.-Ihe analysis of 
the status and needs of the rural elderly focused 
on nutritional intake and health status. The anal- 
ysis of'programs and resources focused on Title 
III of the Older Americans Act fgnds and the way 
States allocate these funds. Ihe final analysis 
compared the cost of providing transportation 
service to the rural and urban elderly. It .found 
that the basic production costs are higher in 
urban areas than \r\ rural areas and that con- 
sumption rates (trips per mile) are higher in ur- 
ban areas, but that these two factors appear to 
balancejout, resulting in comparable costs per 
trip in both areas.* Tables and 24 references are 
supplied, Appendicespresent characteristics of 
the elderly, regional groupings of States for k^y 
indicators, and a detailed description of para- 
metric cost functions used to predict cost per 
mile. Author abstract modified. See also Mat- 
ed documents. ^SHR-OOIOSOi • and SHR- 
0010603. ^ 



487 Evaluation of Senate Bill 38: 

Alterjiatives to 'Long Term Nursing 
Home Care. 

Colorado Office of State Planning 
and Budgeting, Denver. Div. of State 



2^ 
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Colorndo Dept. of Monltli, Donvor. 
Div. of hlonlth Policy PUinnincj ami 
Evniinition. 

Colorndo Univ. HfN'iltli Scioncos 
Center, Denver. Div. of Honltli 
Administration. 
Jun 82, 1 1 1p 

SHR-0009956 Avnilnblo NTIS 

PC$ lXOO/MF$4.r>0 

This report tests tlie effectiveness of Colorado 
Senate Bill 38, whicli permits expenditures for 
alternatives to nursing home care and provides 
Medicaid coverage for additionallypes of home 
health care services, as well as reimbursement 
for case management at the county level. To 
determine whether diversion from a nursing 
home was desirable, the study compared cli- 
ents diverted with those who could not b^ di- 
verted and were placed in a nursing home. The 
nursing home group was surprisingly less func- 
tionally dependent than the community group. 
However, a greater percentage of nursing home 
subjects had previously been living alone as 
compared to the community group. There were 
no significant differences in the change in func- 
tional status or in hospitalization rates over a 4 
to 5 month period, but the community group 
had a higher level of social functioning (includ- 
ing general happiness). Moreover, community 
clients were more satisfied with the services 
they were receiving than the nursing hon^e 
group. The report also evaluates two pilot pro- 
grams established under the act - adult day 
care for Medicaid eligibles and home health 
care for those normally qualifying for Medicaid 
only if placed in nursing homes (300 percen- 
ters). It mentions procedural changes made 
based on the evaluation results and points to 
the bill's overall effectiveness. Study data and 
sample forms are included. Author abstract 
modified. 

488 Evaluation of the Differences in 
Needs and Service Programs 
Between the Rural and Urban Elderly: 
Bibliography. 

Lee Norton, Mark Wozny, and Debbie 



I IslKtt 

LcosoniDtrics, liic , (h'tlnjstl.i, MD. 
AdrninisUntion on Atjinn. 
Wnr.liin(jlor\ DC. 
1981, 64p 

SHn-0010G02 Av<iikjl)le from 
Ecosoniotrics liicorporatod, 4/1!) 
Cordell Avor^uo, BetluiS(in, MD 
20014. 

This bibliograpliy presents over 600 citations 
on the literature on the rural elderly. It covers 
the topical areas of population, needs, services, 
costs, and Federal policy for the period 1 970 to 
1981, with the main emphasis on 1975 to 
1981. Journal articles, books, and Federal and 
State Government publications are included. 
See also related documents, SHRO0 10603 
and SHR'0010604, 

y 

489 Evaluation of the New York National 
Institute of Mental Health Community 
Support Program: A Position Paper 
and Status Report. 
Peter B. Lannon 

New York State Office of Mental 
Health, Albany. Community Support 
Project. 

National Inst, of Mental Health, 
Rockville, MD. 
Mar 81, 34p 

SHR-0009681 Available from New 
York State Office of Mental Health, 
44 Holland Avenue, Albany, NY 
12229. 

This paper describes the evaluation design for 
the New York State Community Support Pro- 
gram (CSP), a 3-year demonstration effort to 
create a networking system of agencies that 
meets the social, vocational, and supportive 
needs of the chronically mentally ill. The scope 
of an evaluation of a community support system 
is particularly wide, since it must examine in- 
dividual programs, agencies sponsoring these 
programs, and how the ^ntire systemVesponds 
to its clients. A summary of the evaluation 
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490 Families Who C\uo: A Study of 
Natural Support Systems of tho 
Elderly. 
Amy Horowitz 

Community Servico Society of New 
York. 

1978. 15p 

SHR-0010318 Available from Tho 
Community Service Society. Office of 
Information, 105 East 22nd Street, 
Now York, NY 10010. 

Interviews with 20 family members involved in 
the care of their elderly parents indicated that 
programs to aid such families can enhance the 
quality of family care by relieving the pressures 
on family systems. The 20 families were part of 
the Natural Supports Project, a demonstration 
program operated by the Community Service 
Society of New York. This project provides ser- 
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Those who did not havi; a continuous history of 
care or i:lost> association Mnided to enipfiasi/r; 
tfi(i sacrdtces necessitated and tlie overwfielm- 
ing feeling of never being able to do cMiougfi for 
tlie parent. Receiving concrete services such as 
liomeinaking and companion serviceif had posi- 
tive psychological benefits for the r^^spondents 
and also gave them more lime to pursue other 
activities. Policymaking and practice sliould 
focus on ways to support, rather than to replace 
or ignore, a family caring system struggling to 
survive- While the family is the major provider 
of needed social supports for the majority of 
elderly people, professionals sliould not over- 
estimate tfie ability of the family network to pro- 
vide total care. Fourteen references are listed. 
Prepared for the 3 1st Annual Scientific Meet- 
ing^ Gerontological Society. Dallas, lex., 
November 1978. 



491 Family Health Project: An Experiment 
in Block Grant Funding. 
Micfiigan Dept. of Public Health, 
Lansing. Div. of Maternal and Infant 
Health. 
Mar 83, 79p 

SHR-0010595 Available NTIS 
PC$1 1.50/MF$4.50 
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492 Fostbr Caro in Hotrospoct. 
Rosalie B. Zimmerman 
Heymann-Wolf Foundatiori, Now 
Orleans, LA. 
May 82, 125p 

SHR-0010499 Available from 
Tulane University, Tulane School of 
Social Work, New Orleans, LA 
70118. 

This study documents the experiences of a sam- 
ple of former foster children who had entered 
foster care during the years 1 95 1- 1 969 in Or- 
leans Parish, La., and were between 19-29 
years old during the time of their interviews. 
The followup study indicates that long-term fos- 
ter care was not injurious to these children. 
When judged by the criteria of youths' current 
adjustment, long-term foster care provided a 
better environment for rearing most of the 
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493 Goruitnc Modical Fo/icy for 

Citlifornia: Miuipowor and Sot(/n(j. 
Robert L. Kane, John C. Beck, David 
H. Soloman, and Alfred M. Sadler 
California Univ., Berkeley. Inst, of 
Governmental Studies. 
California Policy Seminar, Berkeley. 
1981, 27p 

SHR-0010498 Available from 
University of California, Institution of 
Governmental Studies, 109 Moses 
Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

This monograph discusses how California's 
medical care system can be reorganized to im- 
prove care to the elderly in the most efficient 
manner. It considers California's manpower re- 
quirements for geriatric care and the problems 
of training geriatricians and optimizing their 
use. It also discusses the types of personnel - 
physicians and others - who must be supplied. 
The monograph treats the various kinds of envi- 
ronments for elderly care, with particular atten- 
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494 (u*tti')ij tt)t' /iri'Oi/fCtr^, ) nu ^'t:tu/ 
Arnunul L.juffer 
19B2, 165p 

SHFV0010183 AvaiLa)U! from ^inu 
fVjhhc.itions Ifu: , PO Box b02A. 
Beverly Hills. CA 902 10 



This volume oims to hfdp hum.'in s«rvice ad- 
ministrtitors nnd workers Increnso their ability 
to obtain needed resources. [Vendors receive 
stop-by-step guidc'mco on how to address three 
major issues: the scarcity of resources, the 
grov^th of consumerism, and the notion that 
smaller may be better. The manual defines pro- 
gram resources as services and son/ice pro- 
grams of significance to a population in need: 
people resources as the paid staff of an agency 
and collateral agencies, volunteers, relatives of 
people in need, and members of self-help 
groups; and strategic resources as both tangi« 
ble resources like mohey and intangibles like 
political influence, professional expertise, per- 
sonal energy, and legality. The manual incorpo- 
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495 fh\i/th Co/}rr/' Rosr^^nso to 

Comnjun/ty C//sis Sonn^ FrifTCip/os i^^f 
F^rcvondon .vni lotorvontioi, 
Ward J, Cromer, ,ind Ei,uh.irj J 
Burns 
1982, 13p 

SHR'0010080 F\ih in 1 hp Jrd of 
F^rimary FVevt;ption v3 nl p35 4 7 Ftill 
1982. 



This article describes the oxperienct)s of n 
neighborhood health center in Charlestown. 
Mass., prior to, during, and after a community 
crisis - mandatory busing of children in the Bos- 
ton public schools. The Bunker Hill Health Cen- 
ter serves as an outpatient mental health unit 
and during the crisis was equipped to handle 
stress cases. Principles relating to prevention 
and intervention emerged which can be applied 
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by community clinicians when they fac6 poten- 
tial or actual community crises. The article em- 
phasizes the importance of early intervention, in 
this case prior to the onset of busing. The short- 
term and long-term, effects of the crisis on the 
neighborhood and on the health center are 
briefly discussed. Fourteen references are sup- 
plied. Author abstract modified. This paper 
was revised from a panel presentation at the 
Orthopsychiatric Association Meeting, New 
York City, 1976. \ 



496 Hqalth Education as a Basis for 
/ Social Support. 

Ruth Campbell, and Barbara 
Chenoweth 
- Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. 
1981, 9p 

SHR-0010401 Pub. in The 
Gerontologist v21 n6 p619-627 Dec 
81. 

This article des(:ribes the Peer Support System 
Project that involved older people^in providing 
mental health services, including/ducation.and 
service identification. The program was initiat- 
ed at the Turner Geriatric Clinic in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., an outpatient clinic of the University of 
Michigan, and then extended to a senior nutri- 
tion site, a nursing home, and a community hos- 
pital in a rural area. Over a 2-year period, the 
project trained 48 peer counselors who served 
2,500 people, largely through monthly health 
workshops. The* workshop format usually in- 
cluded a formal ^speaker or panel presentation 
on topics such c s arthritis, memory problems, 
and stress, followed by informal group discus- 
signs and socializing. Peer counselors selected 
topics for the workshops, arranged transporta- 
tion if needed, led discussions, and conducted 
followup evaluations. The peer counselors were 
recruited from their own communities and 
rianged in age from 52 to 83. Most were outgo- 
ing people with good social contacts and a posi- 
tive image'of their age group. Training varied at 
each site, but its overall goals were to teach 



peer counselors to conduct workshops, devel- 
op awareness of their own speqial skills and 
interests, and to acquaint counselors with each 
other. Each site scheduled 1 6 hours of training, 
usually divided into six sessions. Ongoing 
counselor meetings were held twice a month to 
plan workshops and develop new ideas. The 
basic peer counselor/workshop model provid- 
ed three avenues forgrowth: individual counsel- 
ing, organization of small support groups, and a 
growing referral and information network. Sur- 
veys of both peer counselors and workshop par- 
ticipants revealed extremely positive reactions 
to the project. Tables and references are provid- 
ed. 



497 Health Planning Agency Involvement 
in Institutional Strategic Planning. 
Larry Hartzke 

Institute for Health Planning, 
Madison, WL 

Health Resources Administration, 
Hyattsville, MD. 
•Jul 82, 23p 

SHR-0009603 Available from 
Institute for Health Planning, 702 
North Blackhawk Avenue, Madison, 
Wl 53705. 

This document presents guidelines for regional 
and State health planning agencies in initiating, 
promoting, and maintaining an institutional 
planning process for a given geographic area. 
After a brief review of the strategic planning 
process, the issue of what the planning agency 
can do to promote this activity is discussed. 
Topics addressed include why strategic plan- 
ning is valuable, what types of facility-specific 
information are needed before a planning agen- 
cy approaches an institution, what roles the 
agency might elect to play in the process, se- 
lecting planning approaches, and persuading 
facilities to plan. The paper also outlines specif- 
ic types of assistance a planning agency can 
offer a facility, such as'expertise, design of an 
appropriate regional health system, an environ- 
mental assessment, a survey of the service 
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/population, and utilization forecasts. A final ma- 
jor issue discussed is how the distinct planning 
processes of facilities and the planning agency 
can be integrated. The integration model 
proposed involves the individual hospital plan- 
ning connmittees, the establishment of a region- 
al health facility committee or consortium, and 
the planning agency. An explanation of each 
component's functions notes that the consorti- 
um becomes the focal point for coordination 
and cooperation. Over 60 references are pro- 
vided. Author abstract modified. 

. \ ' : <^ 

498 Health Planning and Competition: 
Public Goods and the Impact of 
Demand Elasticity. 
Thonnas C. Webster 
1982, 22p 

SHR-0009703 Pub. in Jnl; of Health 
and Human Resources Administration 
v4 n4 P465-486 Spring 1982. 

An examination of both the competitive and 
health planning approaches to delivering health 
services concludes that the exclusive use bf ei- " 
ther model as advocated by their doctrinaire 
supporters is unrealistic. The debate between 
planning and competition is based on the as- 
sumption that performance gaps exist in the 
current delivery of health services. The competi- 
tive model views the market as restructured, so 
that resource allocation is guided by consunner 
choices exercised in an environment of cqmpet- 
ing health plans. Basic assumptions of the plan- 
ning ideal are that the objectives, alternative 
nnethods for achieving the objectives, and im- 
pacts on each alternative are known; that cri- 
teria for ranking aljprnatives are established; 
and that nnodels thatindicate the consequences 
of the alternatives are developed. If health ser- 
vices are provided Jn a- rharket that is highly 
elastic or the elasticity can be restored by pro- . 
viding information and increasing alternatives 
for the consumer, then a competitive approach 
would seem appropriate. However, if the incen- 
tives provided by a connpetitive nnarket cannot 
be restored by enhancing the elasticity of de- 



mand, then the planning approach should be 
used. Figures and 35 references are included. 



499 Help for Families on the Front Lines: 
The Theory and Practice of Family 
Allowances. 

^ Joseph Piccione 
Free Congress Research and 
Education Foundation, Washington, 
DC. 

1983, 40p 

SHR-0010518 Available from Free 
Congress Foundation, 721 Second 
Street, NE, Washington, DC 20002. 

The United States should convert its present 
indirect family allowance program (tax exemp- 
tion of dependents) into a universal^family al- 
lowances program. Family allowances, 
mechanisms to ease the child raising expenses 
of families, have been viewed as necessary by 
every industrial nation in the world except the 
United States. A universal family allowances 
program would consist of a monthly payment to 
the p'arents of all American children under age 
1 8, who are living at home or under the farnily's 
financial responsibility at school or elsewhere. 
The allowance could be granted, as is the prac- 
tice of many other countries, to the children of 
families of resident aliens in the country and to 
those arriving in the country Under refugee 
status. The program could be administered by 
the Social Security Administration, and initial 
enrqIlmeRt could be done at post offices and 
work sites. The allowance amount per month 
would be set by Congress, but the basic finan- 
cial component of the program Would be the 
redirection Qf the tax exemption for dependent 
children. The allowance could be adjustable 
and tied to, for example, the cost of living index. 
A cornputation formula is discussed, and tax re- « 
form issues are examined in relation to family 
allowances. Currents in Family Policy Series. 

500 Home Bittersweet Home: Old Age 
Institutions in America. 

Daniel R. Krause 
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1982, 143p 

SHR-O0l036d Available from 
Charles C. Thomas Publisher, 2600 
South First Street, Springfield, IL 
62717. f: 

This critical study examines many facets of old 
age institutions (OAl's) in the United States; in- 
cluding characteristics of a high quality institu- 
tion, the decision to insti^tutionalize an elderly 
person, and alternatives to such facilities. An 
overview traces the impact of Government poli- 
cies and American lifestyles on the growth of 
OAl's. The chapter on primary characteristics of 
OAl's first notes differences/ such as owner- 
ship, level of care, and costs, atid then ad- 
dresses similarities. This discussion 
emphasizes that OAl's are complete and self- 
contained environments that have rigid rou- 
tines, ignore individuality, are medically orient- 
ed, and isolated. The author subsequently 
describes ideal characteristics of a high quality 
institution which address these deficiencies 
and produce an environment that is warm, var- 
ied, challenging, and responsive. Following a 
review of factors that have produced a strong 
dislike for the idea of living in an OAI, the book 
uses a case study to illustrate problems in- 
volved in actually making this decision. It also 
provides a questionnaire to guide a decision on 
institutionalization. The social context of the 
OAI is explored, with attention to economic fac-. 
tors, family structure, demography, value struc- 
ture, attitudes about old age, and political 
considerations. The Danish approach to assist- 
ing the elderly and OAl's is described to demon- 
strate a policy that has produced attractive 
OAl's that people are eager to live in. The final 
chapter identifies groups that would have some 
interest in or need for institutional care and dis- 
cusses Government policies to meet their 
needs. Tables, notes, reading lists, 50 refer- 
ences, and an index are included. 

V 

'501 Hospice: Complete Care for the 
Terminally III. 
Jack McKay Zimmerman 
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1981, 191p 

SHR-0009323 Available from Urban 
and Schwarzenberg, 7 East Redwood 
Street, Baltimore, MD 21202. 

This bor'< provides a comprehensive picture of 
hospir: re for the terminally ill and discusses 
practical considerations in dealing successfully 
with the dying patient. First, it identifies current 
problems in managing th'^e terminally ill and de- 
scribeSvways in which the hospice responds to 
these problems. A description of the Church 
Hospital Hospice Care Program in Baltimore^l- 
lustrates the>develop(nent and activities of one 
hospice. The book then outlihes the principles 
and practices of hospice care, beginning with 
symptom control for pain and systemic, gas- 
trointestinal, respiratory, urinary, neurological, 
and skin nroblems. A separate chapter explores 
ways of meeting the psychosocial ne^c|s of pa- 
tients and their families, using several case stud- 
ies. The connpbsition of the hospice care team 
is reviewed, as are the cardinal features of inpa- 
tient and outpatient care. Among the individual 
topics considered are staff selection and train- 
ing, evaluation, staff stress, and specific difficul- 
ties encountered in home care. A discussion of 
the organizational structure," financial aspects, 
and staffing of a hospice care program empha- 
sizes the advantages of a hospital-based pro- 
gram. The final chapter answers some 
commonly asked questions about hospice care 
today and briefly examines future trends in the 
care of the terminally ill. Charts, chapter refer- 
ences, and an index are included. 



502 Hospitals and Older Adults: Current 
Actions and Future Trends. 
Connie Evaschwick 
Hospital Research and Educational 
Trust, Chicago, IL Office on Aging 
and Long-Term Care. 
1982, lOp 

SHR-0010255 Available from 
American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 
66611. 
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This papar highlights the demographic and 
related economic trends affecting hospitals and 
the directions in which hospitals are moving to 
provide services more effectively and efficiently 
to meet older adults' needs. As hospitals re- 
ceive a greater proportion of their patients from 
the older age brackets, they will need to alter 
cafe accordingly. Older patients are char,acter- 
ized by physiological and metabolic changes 
which differ from younger adults, chronic ill- 
ness, higher incidence of disease, susceptibility 
to iatrogenesis, multiple illnesses, functional 
disabilitifjS, and multiface'ted problems. Thus, 
the most effective and efficient treatment for 
older people is oriented toward achieving and 
niaintaining independence, not cure. Such care 
must be comprehensive and integrated, focus- , 
ing on the physical, mental, and social aspects 
of a person's situation. It also should be continu- 
ous and coordinated and should be unre- 
strained by artificial reimbursement limitations. 
The paper discusses constrained resources; 
specific hospital programs designed for older 
adults; special services geared for older and 
chronically ill persons; and organization, man- 
power, and finarrcrtng requirements. Tabular 
and graphic dat^nd 19 footnotes are append- 
ed. Executive .Brief. Series on Aging. Trust 
catalog no. ^02 125. 



' 503 How Do We Look. A Guide to 
Corporate Self Assessment and 
Ethical Reflection in Nonprofit Homes 
for the Aging. 
' Geralyn Graf Magan 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, Washington, DC. 
1983, 83p . 

SHR-0010562 Available from 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, 1050 17th Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

This resource guide for conducting self-assess- 
ments of nonprofit homes for the aging pro- 
vides basic discussion questions to stimulate 
the evaluation process and describes two meth- 



ods which have been used successfully in other 
homes. The first section contains 63 discussion 
questions in the areas of philosophy, corporate 
behavior, corporate integrity, and professional- ^ 
ism. Suggestions for conducting group discus- 
sions are included. The next section outlines 
two methods of corporate* self-assessment 
(CSA). The orderly change (OC) approach helps 
the organization identify possible organization- 
al changes and provides a systematic way of 
implementing these changes. It is best suited to 
organizations which are prepared to make a 
strong commitment to CSA and need a me- 
thodological approach. The OC process in- 
volves a general 1-day workshop and a 
long-term structure such as a committee or task 
force. A rh'bre open-ended approach, the team 
agreements methods, is especially appropriate 
for large organizations with complex and'so- 
phisticated- structures and high-powered, vocal 
volunteer and professional leaders. An informal 
retreat setting for groups of up to 60 persons is 
recommended. Case studies demonstrate how 
these methods were used to develop* an in- 
house approach to evaluation by the United 
Church of Christ Homes in Annville, Pa„ to cre- 
ate quantifiable measures for programs operat- 
ed by the Southwestern Ohio Seniors' Services 
in Springdale, Ohio, and to conduct a CSA with 
an outside consultant in the Eden Home for the 
Aged in New Braunfels, Tex. 



504 How to Manage Cutbacks and 
Develop l^ocal Funding Sources. 
Center for Management Systems, 
Sioux City, lA. 
1981, 22p 

SHR-0009732 Available from 
Center for Management Systems 
Newsletter Group, Box 3414, Sioux 
City, lA 51 102. 

This special report for agency administrators 
offers practicalsuggestionsfor reducing expen- 
ditures, allocating scarce resources, anjd^ fund- 
raising. It first lists a wide variety of ideas to 
help agencies.survive budget cutbacks, such as 
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consortiums, contracting, scheduling changes, 
pay cuts, use of staff volunteers, and zero-based 
budgeting. Sections on funding address strate- 
gy planning and then describe funding efforts 
used successfully by local agencies. The report 
also outlines how to implement a simple cost 
control system, install an energy usage control 
system, and prepare for a temporary funding 
crunch.- Other cost control suggestions deal 
with cash flow management, benefits, hiring, 
and white-coller crime. Techniques for locating 
donors to fund special projects are followed by 
a sample article promoting a deferred giving 
program. Checklists evaluate an agency's pub- 
licity profile and provide ideas for an impressive 
annual report. Additional areas considered in- 
clude marketing ah agency's services, funding 
management strategies for nonprofit organiza- 
tions, volunteers, and direct mail fundraising. 
Finally, productivity trends and methods of 
motivating employees are examined. 



505 Human Services Management: 
I Analysis and Applications. 

Myron E. Weiner 
1982, 640p 

SHR-0010517 Available from The 
Dorsey Press Division of Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, IL 60430. 

This introductory textbook to human services 
management begins with an exploration of tra- 
ditional organization and systems theories of 
management. It then goes on to examine 
emerging managennent science theories - con- 
tingency, communication, decision, cybernetic, 
game, quantitative, and market. Behavioral 
scierfce theories of management are discussed 
as well. These include role theory, group dy- 
namics, planned cljange, and interorganization- 
al relations. Particular attention is given to the 
work of Kurt Lewin in this field. The dynamics of 
the organization are described, setting the foun- 
dation for addressing the single most important 
aspect of contemporary management - viewing 
the organization as a strategic rather than struc- 
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■ tural entity. A case model illustrates the strate- 
gic-integrated viuNA^ of the organization that 
uses teams, task forces, or projects to address 
problems, clients, or, issues. Administrative 
tools and techniques needed for human ser- 
vices administration are reviewed; For goal-ori- 
ented and accountable management, these are 
strategy ^formation, program development, 
planning and, bydgeting, work/ resource sche- 
duling and assigning, work measuring and 
monitoring, among others. It also includes ef- 
fective use of computers as well as manage- 
ment analysis, operation research, and 
organizational development to both monitor 
and effect peak productivity and efficiency. The 
final dimensions of management considered in 
the text are the fundamental processes as- 
sociated with managing finances, personnel or 
human resources, and the office itself. The text 
closes with a look at the special value tensions 
faced by human service managers. It catego- 
rizes the tensions to study them closely, then 
offers coping mechanisms and countering 
strategies. A case experience is presented to 
show how the coping mechanisms are used and 
their effect on the tension. Dorsey Series in So- 
cial Welfare. 



506 IBM Project to Train the 
Handicapped. 

J. W. Campbell, and I. Kaplan 

IBM Corp., Gaithersburg, MD. Federal 

Systems Div. 

Rehabilitation Services 

Administration, Washington, DC. 

1980, 13p 

SHR-0010464 Available from 
National Rehabilitation Information 
Center, The Catholic University of 
America, 4407 Eighth Street, NE, 
Washington, DC 20017. 

The IBM project to train handicapped persons 
to be business application programmers is de- 
signed to enable the students to perform com- 
petitively within the local data processing 
community. By June 1980, about 285 severely 
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handicapped people vyill be in the project in 1 6 
States. IBM assists State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies in planning and implementing 
successful programmer training programs. IBM 
provides information about the local program- 
mer job market and projects in other States. It 
also recruits a business ad\?jsory committee of 
data processing executives. 'A project typically 
has three major components: the State voca- 
tional agency, a business advisory committee, 
and training activity. The vocational rehabilita- 
tion project director is the key to the training 
projects' success in providing leadership and 
integrating the efforts of all involved. The direc- 
tor develops a realistic project plan and budget 
proposal, identifies well-qualified candidates, 
and coordinates the delivery of rehabilitation 
services to the individuals during the course. 
The business advisory committee guides the di- 
rector in the development of a job-oriented cur- 
riculum, provides application problems of 
increasing complexity . for use in the course, 
conducts mock interviews, and teaches stu- 
dents nonprogramming job skills and behavior. 
The instructor adapts the training to the stu- 
dents' needs, builds confidence in thejstudents, 
and ensures that students are performing at 
their level of ability. Graduates have had annual 
starting salaries from $12,000 to $18,000, 
with an average between $14,000 and 
$15,000. . 



507 Immigration and Income Transfer 
Policies in the United States: An 
Analysis of a Non- Relationship. 
David S. North', ar»d Jennifer R. 
Wagner 

New Century Foundation, 
Washington, DC. Center for Labor 
and Migration Studies. 
Dec 82, 74p 

SHR-0010462 Available from 
Center for Labor and Migration 
Studies, 1789 Columbia Rd., NW, 
Washington, DC 20009. 



Income transfer program provisions- dealing 
with aliens should conform to the Government's 
overall policies toward aliens. Any legalization 
program (providing legal status to those cur- 
rently illegally present in the United States) 
should dovetail with the income transfer pro- 
grams, GO that those granted legal status are 
automatically issued social security numbers. 
Income transfer policies should be based on' 
four principles. They should be designed to not 
encourage migration to the United States and 
to not attract illegal' aliens. The programs 
should not, however, exploit any class of mi- 
grants and should assure equitable treatment 
among the aliens lawfully admitted to the Unit- 
ed States. The report describes how these prin- 
ciples should be applied to OASDI (social 
security). Medicare, SSI (supplemental security 
income), (earned income tax credit), AFDC (Aid 
to Families ^.with Dependent Children), Medi- 
caid, Refugee Cash Assistance, food stamps, 
unemployment insurance, worker's compensa- 
tion, general assistance, and TDI (temporary dis- 
ability insuriance). Tables and notes are 
included. Appendices contain information on 
the prospect of legalization, an anomaly in the 
Food Stamp Program, and California's way to 
prevent illegal aliens from receiving income 
transfer payments to which they are not Enti- 
tled. Third edition. 



508 Impact of Budgeting Strategies on 
Human Service Allocations. 
Kirk Seibert 
1982, 238p 

SHR-0010258 Available from 
University Microfilms International, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48106. 

This study hypothesizes that different budget 
strategies are used for human service programs 
in the budget development stage and that 
strategies determine criteria for distribution of 
funds during the allocation stage to jurisdic- 
tions responsible for human services. The re- 
search model analyzes the budget development 
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and allocation activities by which the Pennsyl- 
vania State government provides funding for 
grants and subsidy programs to counties and its 
residents. Budget strategy is operationally de- 
fined as the methodology used to prepare a pro- 
gram's budget request. A review of budget 
documents submitted by the governor to the 
legislature confirms that line-item, incremental, 
program planning, entitlement, and perfor- 
mance budget strategies are used to complete 
various program budget requests. Regression 
analysis results confirm that variation exists in 
the distribution of allocationsto countiesforthe 
programs studies. The analysis confirms that 
program allocations to counties are explained 
by the predominant budget strategy which is 
used to prepare the budget request for the pro- 
gram. The analysis also confirms that the prior 
year allocation is the single most important 
budget strategy variable for explaining budget 
year allocations to counties for human service 
programs. Thus, the resource distribution of 
State funds to local jurisdictions appears to be 
determined by existing service provision and 
fiscal considerations rather than programmatic 
needs of the county as defined by socioeco- 
nomic indicators. Study data, chapter notes, 
about 100 references, and data sources are 
provided. Author abstract modified. Submit- 
ted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Social Work to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 7 $82. 



509 Impact of Some Proposed Policy 
"Changes on the /Cursing Home . 
System. 

Linda M. Goeldner, Robert L. Ludke, 
and John M. Kvjder 
1983, 9p 

SHR-0010507 Pub. in The Jnl. of 
Long-Term Care Administration v1 1 
n1 p1-9 Spring 1983. 

A competitive long-term health care system 
with private health planS, vouchers, health in- 
surance for the poor, and chronic care insur- 
ance will change the nursing home market and 
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draw long-term care providers into new rela- 
tionships with acute care providers, private 
health plans, private health insurance firms, and 
Government. Nursing homes will find them^ 
selves competing with new rivals; Hospitals and 
health plans are likely to enter into long-term 
care markets as they seek out new sources of 
patients and revenues in a more competitive, 
financial tight market. If more outreach services 
(home health care, meals-on-wheels) are imple- 
mented, nursing home residents will be those 
requiring heavy care. But if these networks are 
not in place, nursing homes will have residents 
requiring less service intensity. If a voucher sys- 
tem replaces the current Medicaid system, the 
crucial issue for nursing homes will be whether 
theirserviceswill be part of the mandated bene- 
fits package paid for by Government vouchers. 
If nursing home benefits are covered by health 
plan and health insurance packages for the 
poor, the Government and private insuring 
firms will attempt to contain the costs of nurs- 
ing home services. Chronic care insurance 
could increase the demand for long-term care 
services. Finally, nursing home administrators 
should be aware that the proposed shift from 
Medicaid to an insurance voucher system may 
be linked to reductions in benefits covered. One 
figure and 16 footnotes are included. 



510 Implementation and Federal Child 
Health Policy, 
Andrew F. Coburn 
National Center for Health Services 
Research, Hyattsville, MD. 
May 81, 518p 

SHR-0010257 Available from 
University Microfilms International, 
" 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48106. 

This study assesses the implementation of the 
1 967 child health amendments to Title V of the 
Social Security Act. The 1967 amendments 
eliminated project grants for the nriaternity and 
infant care (MIC) and health of school and pre- 
school children (C and Y) projects. The analysis 
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focuses on three phases of the implementation 
of the 1967 amendments: the policy design 
phase, where policy objective implementation 
standards Were established by the Congress; 
Federal implementation by DHEW; and im- 
plementation by the States and localities. The 
study is based on four case studies of Federal 
and State implementation conducted in Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Utah, and South Carolina. 
The study demonstrates that implementation 
and the fulfillment of Federal expectations are 
affected by 10 preconditions and by the way 
Federal intent and expectations interact with 
the State context to influence State approval 
and bureaucratic support of Federal policy ob- 
jectives. The analysis indicates that there are 
serious limitations to the effectiveness of Feder- 
al child health policy and administrative activity 
in influencing State and local responsiveness to 
Federal objectives. Footnotes, study instru- 
ments, and about 50 references are supplied. 
Submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Ph ilosophy to 
Brandeis University, 198h 



511 Improving Management Performance 
in Health Care Institutions: A Total 
Systems Approach. 
Addison C. Bennett 
1978, 243p 

SHR-0010361 Available Tfrom 
American Hospital Association, PO 
Box 96003, ghicago, IL 60693. 

This text outlines a systematic approach to ex- 
amining, diagnosing, and curing organizational 
and managerial ills in hospitals. The initial chap- 
ters survey the hospital's place .the health 
care system, its unique management problems, 
the chief executive's rble, and a systertis ap- 
proach to managing%hange. The authorxana- 
lyzes components of this method, beginning 
with the organizational environment and com- 
munication processes. Also examined are inter- 
nal and external factors which affect 
interdepartmental coordination and theories of 
control. The discussion of hospital goal setting 



advocates a gradual introduction of the man- 
agement-by-objective approach and details re- 
quired characteristics of hospital goals. It also 
considers setting departmental g6als,,budgets, 
managerial responsibility, and accountability. 
The section on effective management identifies 
basic requirements for successful health care 
facility managers and offers' practical guide- 
lines for designers or administrators of a man- 
agement development program. The following 
elements of a management manpower plan- 
ning process are explored: analyzing organiza- 
tion conditions, forecasting future management 
needs, inventorying existing managerial re- 
sources, and planning for individual develop- 
ment. The CORE (Continuing Operational 
Review and Evaluation) process is recommend- 
ed as a system to help managers review and 
evaluate operational activities and progress. 
Other chapters discuss the deficiencies of per- 
formance appraisal systems and outline an ob- 
jectiveS;oriented appraisal approach. Finally, 
the text describes problem-solving techniques 
for managers and methods of gaining em- 
ployees' participation in decisionmaking. Dia- 
grams, about 170 references, and an index are 
included. AHA Catalog no. 1056, 



Individualizing Staff Development in 
Rural School Districts to Enhance 
Services for All Children, Including 
the Handicapped. 
Doris Helge 

Murray State Univ., KY. National 
Rural Research and Personnel 
Preparation Project. 
Department of Education, 
Washington, DC. Div. of Personnel 
Preparation. 
Jan 81, 16p 

SHR-0010430 Available from 
National Rural Project, Murray State 
University, Murray, KY 42071. 
\. 

Based on direct work with school districts and 
a study of problems experienced by over 80 
rural districts and cooperativos, this document 
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outlines four staff development approaches for 
rural special education programs. These mod- 
els emphasize identifying resources as well as 
needs, monitoring the local culture of a particu- 
lar district, and locating creative alternatives 
that are effective and cost-efficient. They also 
employ staff development as a vehicle for sys- 
tematic change. The report first describes man- 
agement Model A that consisted of three 
organizational entities: (1) the administrative or 
management team composed of principals and 
the superintendent; (2) the district-wide or core 
team of regular and special education teachers, 
selected administrators, a school board mem- 
ber, and a parent of a special education child; 
(3) school-based teacher assistance teams. This 
organizational structure allowed the needs .of 
individual schools to be identified, prevented 
duplication of inservice efforts, and promoted 
information exchange. The report details the re- 
sponsibilities of each team, the model's devel- 
opment process, and problems encountered. 
Model B initiated a Management Information 
System to optimize school and community re- 
sources on special education, gathering data 
from individual schools. Model C trained per- 
sonnel for multiple roles to enhance cost effi- 
ciency, such as training principals and 
secretaries as crisis interveners. Model D pre- 
pared inservice trainers on a district and state- 
wide basis. References are included. ^ 



513 Initial Report of the Client Outcome 
Monitoring Project 
Colorado Dept. of Social Servipes, 
Denver. Office of Client Outcome 
Monitoring. 
1 Feb 82, 70p 

SHR-0009958 Available NTIS 
PCS10.00/MF$4.50 

This manuscript describes the methods by 
which the Colorado State Department of Social 
Services began its routine evaluation of Title XX 
client outcomes. It discusses the fiscal and eth- 
ical issues of evaluation as well as the pros and 
cons of various evaluation tools. Data cover tar- 



get groups served in the State under Title XX, 
the number of clients serviced and tHe number 
of caseworkers assigned to each target group, 
and the average length of time clients remain in 
each targdt group. The report includes demo- 
graphic data on each population group served 
by the following programs: self-sufficiency for 
aged and disabled adults, adult protection, em- 
ployment and self-support (day care), youth in 
conflict, child protection, and permanency plan- 
ning. It ideritifies the program goals and client 
outcomes for each group. Study data and, ap- 
pended evaluation instruments are provided. 
The manuscript can serve as a model for other 
States interested in designing a client outcome 
evaluation program. Author abstract modified. 



514 Inter-Agency Research Among 

Ontario Family Service Agencies, I:. 
Repoi^ on a Developmental Project 
John Gandy, Camille Lambert, and 
Keith Grady 

Ontario Association of Family Service 

Agencies, Toronto. 

Department of Health and Welfare 

Caruda, Ottawa (Ontario). 

Toronto Univ. (Ontario). Faculty of 

Social Work. 

1983, 33p , 

SHR-0010295 Available from 
Ontario Association of Family Service 
Agencies, 175 Bloor Street East, 
Suite 1 14, Toronto, Ontario M4W 

This report describes an approach for assisting 
direct service organizations to effectively pro- 
duce and use research pertinent to their own 
particularneeds and interests. It was developed 
through a 2.5-year demonstration project in- 
volving more than 40 family service agencies in 
Ontario, Canada. Following a brief description 
of the Ontario Association of Family Service 
Agencies, the book outlines the Problem Solver 
Perspective developed by Havelock (1 969) and 
its adaptation to the project. This, approach 
views research as a problem solving process 
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which begins when the user group articulates a 
research need, involves users in all stages, and 
regards external resources as change agents. 
The application of this model is detailed in its 
three phases: assessment of member research 
interests and resources; a series of diagnostic 
workshops; and activities relating to research 
training and development of study projects, 
such as a seminar on client surveys and a proj- 
ect to develop a methodology for uniform cost- 
ing of services. Also discussed are practical 
considerations involved in working with a large 
number of autonomous, dispersed, and diverse 
organizations and directions for future research 
within the family service network. Finally, the 
report explores key issues underlying ^is ap- 
proach to increasing agency research capabili- 
ties, such as organizational, staff, and cost 
implications. The demonstration project's ex- 
periences suggest that the following are neces- 
sary conditions for successful interagency 
undertakings: a staff is needed to serve as 
change agents, and agencies must be prepared 
to share staff release and travel costs. About 25 
references are included. See also volumes II 
and III, SHR'O0 10296 and SHR'0010297. 



515 Inter-Agency Research Among 

Ontario Family Service Agencies, II: 

Unit Costing Individual and Family 

Counselling Programs, 

Ontario Association of Family Service 

Agencies, Toronto. 

Department of Health and Welfare 

Canada, Ottawa (Ontario). 

Toronto Univ.(Ontario). Faculty of 

Social Work. 

1983, 23p 

SHR-0010296 Available from 
Ontario Association of Family Service 
Agencies, 175 Bloor Street East, 
Suite 1 14, Toronto, Ontario M4W 
1E1. 



As part of^a demonstration project to increase 
agencies' research capabilities, an interagency 
committee of family service representatives 



from the Ontario Associntion of Family Sorvico 
Agencies designed a unit cost rnoclol and proce- 
dures for data collection in relation to family 
and individual counseling programs. Throe 
units for costing were selected: number of 
counseling sessions; time spent counseling; 
and time spent on direct and indirect scirvices, 
such as conferences and correspondence " In 
("elation to each unit, the impact of direct pro- 
gram costs and other administrative costs on 
total program costs can be distinguished. The 
project also designed and tested procedures 
and sample forms for collecting financial and 
service data. The accuracy of the unit cost data 
generated by this model depends on the quality 
of the basic information provided by individual 
agencies.! However, the model's developers 
tried to limit demands for agency data to rea- 
sonable levels and use data readily available to 
service providers. As agencies gain experience 
in working with the unit cost model, the results 
should become increasingly valid and useful to 
their staffs. The report presents a hypothetical 
agency case study to demonstrate the model 
and provides tables, forms, and five references. 
The appendices contain a glossary and exam- 
ples of staff and program expenses not directly 
related to counseling which might be consid- 
ered in costing. Author abstract modified. See 
also volume I, SHR~00 10295; volume III, SHR- 
00 10297. 



516 Inter-Agency Research Among 

Ontario Family Service Agencies, III: 

Client Feedback Questionnaire and 

Survey Guidelines for Family 

Counselling Programs. 

Ontario Association of Family Service 

Agencies, Toronto. 

Department of Health and Welfare 

Canada, Ottawa (Ontario). 

Toronto Univ. (Ontario). Faculty of 

Social Work. . 

1983, 15p 

SHR-0010297 Available from 
Ontario Association of Family Service 
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A(jiMu:it)s, 17b Blooi Stfotjt Liir.t, 
Suitu 1 14. loronlo, Oiitiiiio M4W 
1t1. 

In roijpoiiso to conctuns of fiirnily sorvico woik 
ors from tho Ontario Association of Family Sor- 
vico Agencius (OAFSA) iil)out current uso iind 
interpretation of client satisfaction surveys, an 
interagency committee reviewed tlio relevant 
literature and developed a survey questionnaire 
for clients of family counseling f)rograms. The 
committee first decided to use outcome, rela- 
tionship skills, helping skills, and termination as 
the dimensions of client satisfaction and to 
develop specific items for each dimension us- 
ing closed-end questions. For example, empa- 
thy and respect were select^^d as items to 
measure relationship skills, clients aico were 
^^asked to identify any external factors affecting 
outcome as well as two different questions to 
measure overall perception of outcome. The 
questionnaire and administrative guidelines 
were tested by four OAFSA member agencies. 
Most agencies felt that all dimensions of client 
satisfaction should be included, but were par- 
ticularly interested in outcome and counseling 
effectiveness as perceived by the client. They 
also felt the clients should complete the surveys 
in their homes and reported a lack of skilled 
manpower and equipment to do anything 
beyond simple statistics. The revised Client 
Feedback Questionnaire contains seven closed- 
ended questions, responses to which can be 
computer processed and analyzed. The commit- 
tee has recommended that family service,agen- 
cies conduct standardized client feedback 
studies using this questionnaire and that the 
OAFSA facilitate these surveys by making the 
questionnaires available to interested agencies, 
arranging.,for comp.iter processing, and report- 
ing the findings \o its mer»ibers. The question- 
naire and references are appended. See also 
volumes I and /A SHR-O0 10295 and SHR- 
0010296. 

517 Interdisciplinary Approach to Social 
Development in Energy Boom Towns. 
Joseph DavenpQrt, and Judith Ann 
Davenport 
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Tho social conso(|iiunc()s and piiol)lonis related 
to energy dovelo[)niunt in small communitios iti 
tiie western United Slates aro examined, witfi 
omphasis on liunian 5;ervi(:o dt^lfveiy needs in 
such communities. The impact problems in 
boom towns aro similar to those of any area 
experiencing rapid industrialization but are ac- 
centuated by the relatively small population 
bases in most western communities. Among the 
social problems in boom towns are high hous-" 
ing costs, trailer homo living, alcoholism, gam-; 
bling, prostitution, depression, and substance 
abuse associated with housewives' living in 
overcrowded and isolated trailers. Family 
crises, truancy, school dropouts, and rapid turn- 
over in school populations are additional prob- 
lems. Women and minorities suffer from these 
problems and have added difficulties because 
of their different status. Elderly persons are hit 
hard by the inflation of rents and prices, by the 
added strains on the health care delivery sys- 
tem, and by their apparent inability to see them- 
selves as potentially influential in the 
community's decisionmaking process. The 
Wyoming Human Services Project (WHSP) tries 
to mitigate these human service problems by 
enhancing the community's ability to solve its 
own problems. In Gillette, Wyo., the project 
identified six broad problem areas: child ser- 
vices and care, group and community involve- 
ment, mental health, physical health, 
recreation, and social issues. The project per- 
sonnel initiated a help line, a Golden Age dis- 
count program, high school classes on 
gerontology, a cooperative day care program, a 
volunteer program, and a G.E.D. program. Fu- 
ture actions might well be in the following 
"^^areas: development of further child care ser- 
vices and recreational facilities; efforts to ad- 
dress the housing needs of low-income 
persons; and increased staffing for health, men- ' 
tal health, and social service programs. The 
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518 fiivt'^^tiijjdof) ot St^ltjctod Ci)n)n)uni(y 
School Torfvifiiidon^ 
Michaul II, Kaf^lao 
Virginia Univ., CharlollDSvilUj, 
Mid Atlantic CtMittM \o\ Ct >iniiuifuty 
Ed ucation. 

Cliarlos Stewart Mott Foiindalion, 
Flint, Ml. 
Sop 82, 43p 

SHR-0010440 Available from 
Mid Atlantic Center for Community 
Education, University of Virninia, 
School of Education, 405 Emmet 
Street 217 Rouffnor Hall, 
Charlotteavillc, VA 22903. 

This investigation explores factors that have led 
to community school terminations. Ten schools 
in five States were selected for study. They all 
had supported community progrannsfor at least 
3 years and in some cases, for up to 10 years. 
Structured and unstructured interviews were 
conducted with 118 individuals in the 10 
school systems. Onsite visits were made to sev- 
eral of the school systems. Service and pro- 
gram offerings in the terminated community 
schools included avocational classes for edults, 
recreation for adults, adult education classes, 
college-level courses for credit, specific skill 
development classes (e.g., welding), preschool 
or day care programs, and enrichment pro- 
grams for children. Also available were chil- 
dren's recreation programs, ' publicity 
coordination, activities for families, senior citi- 
zen outreach, health care coordination, school 
volunteer programs, community improvement 
programs, job training, and interagency council 
involvement. The community schools tended to 
serve mostly adult populations. The report pre- 
sents a profile of community school termina- 
tion, showing critical factors that can terminate 
orcontinue a school. Figures and 1 1 references 
are included. Research Report 82-108. 
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f'royram. 

1982, 324f) 

SHR-0010501 AvailabUj from A',pun 
Syjitoins Corp., 1 GOO RusDardi lllvd.. 
fU)ckvill(). MD 2081)0. 



This book analy^05 major factors which conlrib 
lite to the isolation of diverse subgroups of the 
elderly and suggests interventions to prevent, 
reduce, and eliminate this isolation. A conceptu- 
al model is proposed that considers biophysi- 
cal, psychological, economical, and socjal 
situations or events that ir^terfore with the el- 
der's ability to maintain personal integrity and 
social involvement. It views the clinician's inter- 
vention with the elderly as a skills building ac- 
tivity to enhance an individual's 
isolation-related problem solving abilities. 
Subsequent chapters examine isolators that af- 
fect the following subgroups and describe ap- 
propriate interventions: older women as they 
age; the older male veteran population; the eld- 
erly in Tolivar, Mo., to illustrate the problems of 
older persons who retire to a small traditional 
community without familial roots or community 
ties; tho black urban elderly; and the Spanish- 
speaking elderly, particularly the Mexican- 
Americans in California. An examination of 
causes of elderly abuse suggests that isolation 
plays a multidimensional role in the lives of both 
the abuser and the victim. Another chapter 
focuses on the c^rioral invisibility of older al- 
coholic and the rejection they encounter in 
seeking intersention. An extensive analysis of 
isolators impacting the chrqp*c mentally ill as 
they grow older considersTthe cumulative ef- 
fects of periods of institutionalization and isola- 
tion of community placement when it occurs 
late in life without training in daily living skills. 
Alzheimer's disease is discussed from the fami- 
ly system perspective, identifying isolators en- 
countered by the affected individual and the 
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t^otunun.il AppfiKii'h rt> lA >//.// 
N.ith.ui H A/nii .uni Vu:t(>n.i A 
1 9f30. 209p 

SHR 0010227 Av.ulal>|t' lioni 
University f'.uk [^(iss, :U)0 Noilh 
Ch.irlos SlrtMjt, B.iltiniorr, MD IMl'Dl 

1 his fn<iiuj<il provides ifu* inforfn.ilion, riKiKMul, 
and specific prococJuros ntHnJocJ by voctilion.i) 
counsolors to orcjcini/o ;ind coruJuct a job find 
ing group. It also gives joh seokors gijuJolines 
for use in thoir search for jobs. The jobseekers 
treat job finding as a full tirnu job. They ur»e 
standard scripts and forms and use a structured 
group setting to give and obtain support from 
other job seekers. The job club teaches mem- 
bers how to contact friends, relatives, and ac 
quaintances as primary sources of job leads, It 
also teaches job seekers how to obtain intor- 
viows for jobs that have not been publicly adver- 
tised or that may not yet exist. The telephone is 
the main contact for leads. The program shows 
clients how to emphasize distinctive personal 
and social skills in addition to work skills. 
Evaluations comparing the job club approach 
with other programs have shown that the unem- 
ployment rate of continuing job seekers is 10 
percent or less for those enrolled in a job club 
and 40 percont to 72 percent for those in con- 
trol groups. The manual explains the coun- 
selor's role, the method for establishing the job 
club, the content and format of the first session, 
methods f)f finding job leads and arranging in- 
terviews, and job applications. The guidelines 
also cover the counselor's f ollowup of job club 
graduates, ways to handle such special situa- 
tions as professional jobs and relocation, and 
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Tins guide rtjvujws youth serviC(.T> from tht) cinid 
welf jro and juvenile justice p^jrspectives. It pre- 
sents a legislative view of youth needs and pro- 
grams by State Senator F^obqrt Presley of 
California. He discusses his concerns about 
status offenders <^nd abused and neglected chil- 
dren and some of California's approaches in re- 
sponding to problems across Stale boundaries. 
Another chapter assesses the domogr3phics 
that will influence and shape the States' re- 
sponses throughout the 1980's. One discus- 
sion takes an empirical research approach in 
examining the relationship between child 
abuse and neglect and juvenile delinquency. In 
addition, the volume focuses on the State role 
in youth services by analyzing State action and 
statutes regarding child welfare and juvenile 
justice. It examines three case studies - Florida, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania - to highlight innova- 
tive and unique aspects of each State's child 
and youth services delivery system. The last 
section presents major Federal initiatives that 
have been instrumental in shaping the current 
service delivery system. Figures, a glossary. 48 
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Tins p;ipuf nx,iinnH?s thi) folu pLiyuiJ hy llu) ii) 
fornuji support sysltjrn. p.iriiculiirly Iho fisniily, 
in lluj liv(»s of oldt'f [)nrs{)iis U coriipiirus Iho 
clmrnciorislics of Iho foiiuiil and uiforouil iiup 
port syslonis, <ind smjuosts wj^ys lo link tho two 
for tho benefit of tho elderly client. Studies 
show that llio family is the mnjor provider of 
assistance to tho elderly member and tho most 
important component of informal service not- 
work. Contrary to popular opinion, this research 
underscores tho significance and durability of 
the emotional bond and intimate ties between 
parents and children. There is little interaction 
between informal supports and tho formal sys 
tom of human services, and tho two appear in 
polar conditions, flexibility and creativity versus 
rigidity, intimacy and compassion versus imper- 
sonality, spontaneity versus strictures. Howev- 
er, the need for interaction betweon the two 
systems becomes increasingly critical in an era 
of meager resources and pressures for im- 
proved service delivery. Guidelines for develop- 
ing programs designed toward this interaction 
are presented. Factors which contribute to the 
success of projects that work with the informal 
network include modification of case worker at- 
titudes, changes in program'practices, adminis- 
trative flexibility, and commitment of 
policymakers and administrators. Thirty-one 
references are appended. Based on a paper 
presented at the 33rd Annual Scientific Meet- 
ing of the Gerontological Society, San Diego, 
Calif, November 25, 1980. 
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Ihr, (M()ni oxtuniOM*. coiiunu.iity l).is(j(l troiil 
rnnnt cnntors (Cinc'r,) ui Now Ciisllo County, 
Dol , lo (lolorniuio iho dogr'J" o which they aro 
in !.n.l locittjd tn \\\t) kinJs of nujghbofiioocis 
wimro the lilornluro ?iuni)o!;ts opposition to 
lliuoi would bo low. Findinus suyyost that the 
fonrr, of (]liottoi7ation may bo real only for cer- 
tain typos of corners. A si/ablo proportion of the 
25 COTC s are located in iieighborhoods which 
sharod most of tho demographic characteristics 
of the lran*jitional neighborhood. Centers serv- 
ing certain types of clients (substance abusers, 
juvonile offenders, mentally ill persons, and 
fiomeloss adults) and centers serving adults, 
with only one gender of clients, or whose func- 
tions are explicitly identified in their names are 
more likely to be located in central city neigh- 
borhoods with higher proportions of renter-oc- 
cupied housing, lower class residents, and 
black residents. Over half of the CBTC's vyere 
located outside the central city in neighbor- 
hoods with relatively high proportions of owner- 
occup'ed housing, low percentages of black 
residents, and high scores on measures of in- 
come, education, and occupational status. 
However, these centers were physically or visu- 
ally isolated from the surrounding housing, 
making them less likely to attract attention and 
therefore less likely to arouse neighborhood op- 
position. Tables and 33 notes are supplied. 



524 Long Term Care of the Aging: A 
Socially Responsible Approach. 
Lois Jenkins Wasser 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, Washington, DC. 
Health Resources Administration, 
Hyattsville, MD. Div. of Long Term 
Care. 
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1979, 1 16p 

SHR-0010017 Available from 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, 1050 17th Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

These papers reinforce the idea that the social 
components of long-term care remain essential 
for all programsforthe aging. A common theme 
is a concern for the entire person - the impor- 
tance of considering total needs when making 
decisions in such areas as designing a home for 
the aging and in helping residents obtain 
spiritual . guidance. Specific papers focus on 
identifying the aging, portray one resident's ex- 
perience in a home for the aged, and describe 
the staff's role in the long-term care facility. Also 
examined are the administrator's role in the 
long-term care facility, the role and responsibili- 
ties of trustees, provision of social services in 
the long-term care setting, and religion in the 
lives of older people. Other papers review ar- 
chitectural and interior design for long-term 
care facilities, activity programs in homes for 
the aged, hospices, and HUD's Section 202 pro- 
gram to provide housingfor the elderly. Several 
papers focus on the long-term care facility as a 
community resource, responsibilities of homes 
for the aging to their minority and low-income 
residents, and policy issues. Most papers have 
reference notes. 



525 Long-Term Care System 
Development Project. 
Michael A. Garrick, Daniel D. Rubin, 
and Dorothy C. Wilke 
Washington State Dept. of Social 
and Health Services, Olympia. Bureau 
of Aging and Adult Services. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. 

Washington State Dept. of Social 

and Health Services, Olympia. 

Program Research and Evaluation 

Section. 

Mar 83, 141 p 

SHR-0010457 Available from 
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Department of Social and Health 
Services, Office of Research, OB-34A, 
Olympic, WA 98504. 



The Long-Term Care System Development Proj- 
ect in Washington State was one of 15 State 
system development projects funded by the De- 
partmeric of Health and Human Services nnder 
the National Channeling Demonstration Pro- 
gram. The project sought to evaluate the relia- 
bility, validity, and administrative feasibility of 
the Comprehensive Adult Resources Evaluation 
System (CARES), a model preadmission screen- 
ing system. It also sought to analyze utilization, 
cost, and expenditure data on long-term care 
services covering the past 5 years and to ana- 
lyze a client data base from the CARES sample 
of clients and from other research projects in- 
volving long term care clients. Nurses, case- 
workers, supervisors, and research staff 
endorsed the CARES model as feasible for 
preadmission screening in Washington State, 
the Washington State Department of Social 
and Health Services should take immediate 
steps to begin the statewide implementation'^of 
a preadmission screening system based on the 
CARES model. The Department should increase 
the resources devoted to case management ser- 
vices for long-term care clients and should em- 
phasize training preadmission screening staff. 
A mechanism should b^ developed to assure 
that every person at imminent risk of institution- 
al placement, but capable of living in a com- 
munity setting, has priority access to 
community support services. The report pre- 
sents additional recommendations. Figures, ta- 
bles, and 26 references are included. A 
checklist of services, comparative profiles of 
long-term care clients, and service charts and 
references for further detail are appended. Au- 
thor abstract modified. Report no. 07-58. 



526 Management of Social Services 
Workload Final Report of the 
Mississippi Workload Standards 
Project 
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Mississippi State Dept. of Public 
Welfare, Jackson. Dept. of Social 
Services. t 
Office of Human Development 
Services, Washington, DC. 
Technical Assistance and Planning 
Associates, Ltd., Chicago, IL. 
Jun 82, 332p 

SHR-001p186 Available NTIS 
PC$26.50^MF$4.50 



The content and results of a project to develop 
standards for the workloads of social service 
workers in Mississippi are described. The proj- 
ect, which began in January 1980, aimed to 
develop quantified, experience-based workload 
standards and to install the system throughout 
the State. About 2 1 months were devoted to the 
analysis and development of the standards p^i- 
or to the system's statewide installation in Jant^- 
ary 1982. Extensive worker involvement, 
frequent trips to the field, and two rounds of 
pilot testing in counties yielded a system that 
both meets management's needs and is consid- 
,.ered fair, equitable, and useful by the social 
workers upon whom it is imposed. The system 
uses a computerized approach to apply existing 
data to measure workload and to develop work- 
load and worker capacity standards for the 1 7 
basic types of clients and cases served by the 
State. The project also developed and imple- 
mented a recordkeeping system that includes 
case workload records, worker workload rec- 
ords, and county workload summaries. Other 
results include the development and publica- 
tion of agency policies on workloads, the train- 
ing of workers and supervisors in the use of the 
records, and the development and installation 
of a computerized system for gathering- and 
storing workload data from counties. Other ac- 
complishments are the demonstration of the 
uses of workloading data in case assignment 
and work organization, demonstration of the 
uses of workloading data in regional supervi- 
sion and statewide budgeting, and demonstra- 
tion of the acceptability of workload standards 
when county line social work staff are deeply 

42 



involved in system development and pilot test- 
ing. Testing attachments present forms, tables, 
and background data. 



527 Managing the Human Services in 
Hard Times. 
David A. Bresnick 
1983, 222p 

SHn-0010540 Available from 
Human Services Press, 200 East 
24th Street, New York, NY 10010. 

This text surveys basic management concepts 
for practitioners in large and small human ser- 
vice agencies. First, it examines goal setting 
and planriing for mission statements and annu- 
al objectives as well as long-range and middle- 
r?ngd goals. A method for systematic problem 
solving involves seven stages: scanning the en- 
vironment; defining the problem; deferring, 
delegating, and routinizing; generating alterna- 
tives; establishing criteria; evaluating alterna- 
tives against criteria; and developing and 
selling recommendations. The book then turns 
to project planning and control, addressing 
documentation, scheduling, network analysis. 
Program Evaluation and Review Technique 
(PERT), and project management. The chapter 
on staff performance considers authority rela- 
tionships, motivation of individuals, behavior 
modification, and self-administered feedback. 
The author details methods for developing ef- 
ii fective written and spoken communications 
skills and elements critical to building a high 
performance organization. Also examined are 
bargaining techniques, ways to influence gov- 
ernment decisionmakers, and the role of public 
relations. A discussion of resource acquisition 
reviews budget submission procedures for pub- 
lic agencies,-grant proposals, and marketing 
strategies. Additional managerial responsibili- 
ties surveyed include resource control, informa- 
tion systems, and program monitoring and 
evaluation. The final chapter on responses to 
environmental uncertainty argues that organi- 
zations must be alert to developing changes 
and view them as opportunities for advance- 
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ment. An appendix summarizes the current Dd- 
ministration of social security and public wel- 
fare, child welfare, education, employment and 
training, health, mental health, and corrections 
programs. Tables and chapter bibliographies 
are provided. 



528 Managing Without l\4anagers: 

Alternative Work Arrangements in 
Public Organizations. 
Shan Martin 
1983, 200p 

SHR-0010446 Available from Sage 
Publications Inc., PO Box 5024, 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210. 

This book argues\hat public organizations can 
reduce costs and improve performance by 
redistributing the'managing functions and in- 
creasing the frequency of "doing" activities. 
The literature on management depicts the ideal 
manager as the motor and glue of the organiza- 
tional machine, an individual who performs in- 
dispensable and extraordinary functions. 
However, survey data suggest that managers 
spend more time maintaining than developing 
an organization. The author explores the tradi- 
tional separation of managing from doing and 
presents evidence suggesting a disproportion- 
ate growth in the upper-middle levels of man- 
agement. He also questions the necessity of 
supervision, noting that while , many workers 
want to have a supervisor, they just do not need 
one. The views of Mary Parker Foilett and Ches- 
ter Barnard are reviewed to-denrionstrate that 
the successful accomplishment of organization- 
al purpose requires cooperation rather than 
control. The erosion of managerial discretion, 
particularly in making nonroutine decisions, is 
discussed from several perspectives. Special 
attention is given to many managers' com- 
plaints that their hands are tied. Subsequent 
chapters provide information on work redesign 
that results in autonomous or semi-autonomous 
work groups and examples of experiments in 
work redesign and worker participation in both 
public and private organizations. A final review 



of the myth of management contends that self- 
managing groups can absorb many functions 
reserved for managers and supervisors. Addi- 
tional arguments supporting the viability of a 
self-managing v<approach are presented, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of how this might be im- 
plemented in real organizations. The 
appendices contain a 1979 survey of public 
managers and references. An index is provided. 
Sage Library of Social Research, volume 147. 



529 Managing Your Human Resources: A 
Fartn&rship Approacu. 
Louis V. Imundo, and Martin P. Eisert 
1982, 232p 

SHR-0010359 Available from 
American Management Associations, 
135, West 50th Street, New York, NY 
10020. 

This book suggests ways that managers can in- 
crease their effectiveness by using the exper- 
tise of an organization's human resources 
professionals, noting that coping with the con- 
stantly changing world of the 1980's requires 
the skills of specialists. Cpbperative efforts be- 
tween managers and human resources staff to 
attract qualified people, screen and process 
nevy emplpyees, and use employees efficiently 
are detailed. The dtscussion of laws on employ- 
ment and employee relations includes a brief 
history of such legislation, organizational re- 
sponses, and the human resources depart- 
ment's responsibility to process all information 
on legal matters. The text explores how human 
resources personnel contribute to an organiza- 
tion's compensation management program 
through developing job descriptions, perfor- 
mance evaluations, salary structures, and job 
content evaluations. The book presents guide- 
lines to help organizations rhaximize their re- 
turns on investments in training and discusses 
reasons why training efforts often produce poor 
results. In the employee relations area, the au- 
thors first exgjain.why managers fail to develop 
productive relations with their workers and 
then describe corrective strategies, such as in- 
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creasing the frequency and accuracy of upward 
communications and providing employee ser- 
vices, specialized assistance programs, tuition 
reimbursement, career counseling, relocation 
programs, and preretirement counseling. Also 
considered are' techniques to involve em- 
ployees in an organisation, including surveys, 
sensing groups, bnd task forces. Materials on 
employee behavior issues explain the need for 
identifying causes and rehabilitation approach- 
es and review the human resources' role in 
the corrective action process. Diagrams 
and an index are provided. AMA Management 
Book. 



530 Matched Housing Program 

Development Model. Program 
Innovations in Aging, Volume IV. 
Lorraine Lidoff, and Lucy Theilheimer 
National Council on the Aging, Inc., 
Washington; DC. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
Flint,' Ml. 
, 1983, 42p 
SHR-00104ia Available from The 
National Council on the Aging Inc., 
600 Maryland Avenue, SW, West 
Wing 100, Washington, DC 20024. 

This guide outlines how to establish a home- 
sharing service thai: matches people who have 
space in their homes with those who seek hous- 
ing. The program provides arfordable housing 
to people with low incomes and enhances the 
abilities of older homeowners to remain in their 
own homes, sharing expenses or receiving help 
in lieu of rent. This model was based on Opera- 
tion Match sponsored by the Housing Oppor- 
tunities Commission of Montgomery County, 
Md. It could also be implemented by a social 
service agency, an area agency on aging, a sen- 
ior center, or a community group. A flow chart 
depicts the Matched Housing program develop- 
ment process which has three primary phases: 
planning, organization and development, and 
implementation. The guide then ,details the ob- 
jectives and activities of individual steps within 
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each phase. Planning efforts include assem- 
bling a strategy team, determining the need and 
demand for the program, assessing the environ- 
mentfor readiness, and developing a work plan 
The section on organization and development^ 
discusses administration, program compo- 
nents, and gathering support from within an or- 
ganization and the community. Major steps in 
implementing the model are registering home- 
owners with space to spare, registering seekers 
of housing, matching, and finally documenta- 
tion and evaluation. The guide suggests that the 
program initially concentrate on groups that are 
easily matched to establish a good reputation, 
conduct thorough screenings, be responsive to 
clients, establish good relationships with other 
community agencies, and make matches be- 
tween people of different ages. About 45 refer- 
ences, a list of similar programs, and forms 
developed by Operation Match are appended. 
See also volumes Nil, SHR-0010415-SHR- 
0010417; volumes V-Vh SHR-00104 19-SHR- 
0010420. i 



531 Meaning of Social Policy: The 
\ Comparative Dimension in Social 
Welfare. 

Bernice Q. Madison 
1980, 333p 

SHR-0010362 Available from 
Westview Press, 5500 Central 
Avenue, Boulder, CO 80301. 

Using single-country and cross-national stud- 
ies, this book analyzes social security and per- 
sonal social services. It examines these studies 
in a comparative perspective, explaining the 
criteria for selecting them. It reviews problems 
posed by comparative research in social wel- 
fare: the value question, the choice of countries 
to be compared, and the definition of basic con- 
cepts to b'^e compared ("social welfare," "com- 
parative," arid "social policy"). Discussion 
focuses on the principles and problems in so- 
cial security as they emerge from single country 
studies and the impact of social security on'the 
society and the individual, as well as the role of 
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personal social services, their organizational 
structure, and what they provide for special 
groups in the population. A concluding section 
charts future directions for social policy re- 
search and considers the increasing usefulness 
of this knowledge for nations as they formulate 
social welfare policy in an increasingly inter- 
dependent and complex world. Chapter refer- 
ences and notes, subject and name indexes, 
and about 135 references are provided. Au- 
thor abstract modified. 



532 Mental Health Services for the 
Elderly: Planning and Prograrp 
Development. 
Janet Hoffman 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, Kansas City, 
MO. Region VII. 

National Inst, of Mental Health, 
Rockville, MD. Center for the Study 
of Mental Health of the Aging. / 
21 Dec 82, 30p 
SHR.00ld599 Available NTIS 
PC$08.50AMF$4.50 

This report presents the experience and find- 
ings that grew out of a technical assistance proj- 
ect sponsored by the Region VII Division of 
ADAMHA and NIMH. Four mental health cen- 
ters, located in Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
participated in the project. The paper reviews 
literature on mental health and aging; presents 
an overview of the consultation project; and de- 
scribes the consultation experience, including 
coverage of a sample of mental health pro- 
grams for the elde.rly in Region VII, common 
problems found in these programs, and how 
these problems affect the development and im- 
plementation process. It discusses the impact 
of the consultation project on the services pro- 
vided to elderly clients by the sample mental 
health centers and offers recommendations 
related to the development and implementation 
of mental health programs for the elderly within 
mental health centers and State agencies. 
Chapter references are giVen. Author abstract 
modified. 



533 Minority Aging Research: Old 
Issues-New Approaches. Proceedings 
of the Sixth National Institute on 
Minority Aging. 

E. Percil Stanford 

San Diego State Univ., CA. Univ. 

Center on Aging. 

Administration on Aging, . 

Washington, DC. 

1979, 282p 

SHR-0009280 Available from 
California State University, Center for 
Aging, School of'Social Work, 5402 
College Avenue, San Diego, CA 
92115. 

The volume presents papers on minority aging 
research, emphasizing methodological Issues, 
the state-of-the art in data bases on ethnic 
minority elderly, the policy impact of minority 
aging research, and funding networks for re- 
search programs. Specific subjects discussed 
include the relevancy of minority aging re- 
search, the impact of current research on future 
research, equal opportunity for minority elderly, 
^ and quantitative methods of conducting re- 
search on^the minority family. Also examined 
are needs assessment in minority aging re- 
search, research dissemination and utilization, 
Mexicano elders. Little Tokyo in Los Angeles, 
and subsidized home rehabilitation programs. 
Other papers investigate mortality and morbidi-^ 
ty issues in minority aging populations, the 
ecology of aging, the housing needs of minority 
aged, and relocation attitudes of older minori- 
ties. Additional chapters address proposed 
changes in social security, grants to Indian 
tribes, the health status of minority elderly, 
mental health aspects of Pacific Asians, the 
health status of the Filipino elderly, and funding 
sources (the National Institute on Aging and the 
National Institute of Mental Health). Tables, fig- 
ures, and chapter references are included. 

534 Model Project for the Development^ 
of Community Care Systems. Part I: 
Introduction and Summary of Factors 
Affecting Connecticut's 
Demonstration Home Care Program. 
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Connecticut Office of Policy and 
Management, Hartford. Div. of 
Comprehensive Planning, 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program. 

Connecticut Dept. orr Aging, Hartford. 
Dec 80, 18p 

SHR-0009509 Available NTIS 
PC$07,00/MF$4.50 

This pamphlet constitutes the introduction to an 
8-part final report on a model project that devel- 
oped a framework for effective community 
care system, based on Connecticut's SAIL 
(Strengthened Assistance for Independent Liv- 
ing), a community care program serving the^^ 
aged and the frail since 1976. In addition to a' 
brief introduction to the background and me- 
thodology of the model project, a summary of 
factors affecting Connecticut's home care 
demonstration programs is given. Among the 
factors considered are environmental factors, 
client characteristics, structural analysis, and 
performance measures. See also parts ll-Vlh 
SHR'0009510''SHR'00095 15. 



535 Model Project for the Development 
of Community Care Systems. Part II: 
Informal Supporter Study 
Louis Goldblatt, Mary Kattau,.and 
Charlotte Steptoe 

Connecticut Dept. on Aging, Hartford. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program. 
Dec 80, 68p 

SHR-0009510 Available NTIS 
PC$10.00/MF$4.50 

This study examines the impact of a formal, 
community-based long-term care model on in- 
formal supporter participation in caring for 
noninstitutionallzed elderly. The sample popu- 
lation was drawn from the caseload of the Con- 
necticut Department of Aging'siStrengthened 
Assistance for Independent Living (SAIL) pro- 



gram, which provides coordination, assess- 
ment and monitoring services in 81 towns to 
those over 60 who are determined to be within 
90 days of inappropriate institutionalization. 
SAIL purchases or arranges services to eligible 
clients at an average of $250 per month. Case 
records of a SAIL client sample were reviewed 
to determine the nature and extent of physical, 
social, and financial support given to SAIL cli- 
ents by family and fri^ds, to determine what 
effects SAIL intervention had'on that support, 
and to measure the incidence of supporter 
stress on family and friends. Results revealed 
that where capable supportef^^^e present, they 
provide assistance to over 80/^percent of all 
cases. Furthermore, the leve><^support provid- 
ed by the informal network was constant re- 
gardless of client needs and characteristics and 
SAIL did not appear to have a substantial im- 
pact on the amount of support providQcf infor- 
mally. Supporter stress was found to bepresent 
in 56 percent of the cases involving the |?ighest 
level of disability. The major reasons forthe ab- 
sence of informal support were that families did 
not exist, were not available, or were not capa- 
ble of providing care. It is concluded that the 
ongoing nature of informal supporter participa-, 
tion can be counted on in the planning of .ex- 
panded formal care. Although formal support 
does not appear to, be able to eliminate the 
stress accompanying informal support provi- 
sion, it does contribute to reduce such stress 
over time. Tabular data are given; study instru- 
ments and a qualitative family study are ap- 
pended. See also part /, SHR-0009509; parts 
Ill-Vlh SHR'00095 1 USHR-00095 15. 
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Model Project for the Development 
of Community Care Systems. Part III: 
Estimating Connecticut's Elderly • 
Home Care Needs. 

Connecticut Dept. on Aging, Hartford. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program. 
Dec 80, 125p"0> 
SHR-00095n 'Available NTIS 
PC$13.00/MF$4.5( 
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This analysis estimated the need for formal 
home care services in Connecticut of the type 
provided by Strengthened Assistance for In- 
dependent Living (SAIL) programs. Data were 
obtained from SAIL case records for a profile of 
the home care services consumers; i.e., persons 
in need of home care to avoid institutionaliza- 
tion. Client characteristics such as age, sex, and 
race were examined for relationships to health 
problems, functioning ability, and use of pros- 
thetic devices. Additionally, the relationship of 
all client characteristics to services utilized was 
analyzed. The representativeness of the SAIL 
data was cross-checked with information from 
another home care project- Triage. The propor- 
tional distribution of clients by service level 
from the SAIL sample was used to calculate the 
distribution in the general elderly population in 
need of home services. The analysis revealed 
that approximately 4 million units of service 
would be required to provide 1 month of home 
care services to the estimated 85,268 persons 
with some level of impairment, with the moder- 
ately impaired accounting for 2.6 million and 
the severely impaired accounting for 1.4 mil- 
lion. Over 90 percent of the total service units 
would be provided to those persons requiring 
some combination of treatment, rehabilitative, 
and time intensive services. The remaining 10 
percent of service units would be provided tg 
about one-quarter of all impaired persons who 
require only support services for daily living 
and/or protective services. Subdivided by ser- 
vice type, it was found that approximately 1.4 
million hours of homemaker and 1 million hours 
of home health aide services were required, 
along with 120,000 nursing visits and 760,000 
hours of companion service per month. The es- 
timated cost of service provision. was projected 
at $22 million per month. Tabular data and eight 
references are provided. See also parts f and 
IL SHR-0009509 and SHR-00095 10; parts /!/- 
Vlh SHR-00095 12'-S^HR'00095 15. 



537 Model Project for the Development 
of Community Care Systems. Part IV: 
Elderly Home Care Needs in 
Connecticut; The Roles of Family and 



Formal Support. 

Connecticut Office of Policy and 
Management, Hartford, Div. of 
Comprehensive Planning. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program, 

Connecticut Dept. on Aging, Hartford. 
Dec 80, 29p 

SHR-0009512 Available NTIS 
PC$08,50/MF$4.50 



This report identifies the relative amount of for- 
mal home care services required by the total 
elderly population in need of services and the 
amount of informal support which can reasona- 
bly be expected to be contributed by family and 
friends. It describes the methodology for ob- 
taining estimates of the total number of elderly 
requiring services at various levels of delivery 
intensity and the approximate costs of service 
delivery. Also examined is the degree to which 
families and others provide informal long-term 
care to disabled elderly and how current trends 
may affect the ability and willingness of family 
members to provide services in the future. The 
report also looks at the cljrrent capacity of the 
formal network of home care providers in Con- 
necticut and estimates how much expansion 
would be needed to' serve all those requiring 
home care services. Public policy initiatives de- 
signed to enhance family support and to pro- 
vide necessary funding for expanded formal 
home care services are discussed. The report 
concludes that approximately 1 7 percent of all 
noninstitutionalized elderly in Connecticut are 
in need of home care services and that currently 
elderly persons rely heavily on family members 
and friends for informal assistance. However, a 
decline in the level of family support availability 
in the future is predicted. At present, the formal 
service network was found.to be reaching only 
28,367 elderly clients, leaving an estimated 
56,900 needy elderly persons without receipt 
of home care. For adequacy of service provi- 
sion, the present formal system would need to 
be tripled. Tabular data and, 28 footnotes are 
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given. See also parts l-llh SHR-OOOSSOB- 
SHR'000951i; parts V-^VII, SHR-0009513- 
SHR'0009515. 



538 Model Project for the Development 
of Community Care Systems. Part VI: 
Modules. 

Louis Goldblatt, Charlotte Steptoe, 

and Cheryl Whitman 

Connecticut Dept. on Aging, Hartford. 

Administration on Aging, 

Washington, DC. Model Projects in 

Aging Program. - 

Dec 80, 138p 

SHR-0009514 Available NTIS 
PC$14.50/MF$4.50 

This report discusses the modules contained in 
a coordination, assessment, and monitoring 
(CAM) program providing community care for 
the elderly. It is based on the operations of the 
Strengthened Assistance for Independent Liv- 
ing (SAIL) program, a CAM project in Connec- 
ticut. The mockJies ipclude assessment, care 
planning, servic^ procurement, monitoring, cli- 
ent records, grievances,1quality assurance, fis- 
cal management, and legal framework. The 
report notes that comprehensive client assess- 
ment was the key to thefufictioning of the SAIL 
program. A copy of the SAIL assessment instru- 
ments, with instructions for use, is supplied 
along with client reassessment forms for long- 
term monitoring. The report also includes sam- 
ple'record forms to be maintained, quality as- 
surance instructions and forms, and other 
program materials. See also parts l-V, SHR- 
0009509'SHR'00095 1 3, Part VII, SHR- 
00095 15. 



Connecticut Community Care, Inc., 
Hartford. 

Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program. 

Connecticut Dept. on Aging, Hartford. 
Triage, Inc., Plainville, CT. 
Dec 80, 52p 

SHR-0009515 Available NTIS 
PC$10.0O/MF$4.50 



This report describes Connecticut's Compre- 
hensive Community Care Information System 
(CCCIS), a management information system de- 
signed to process both clinical and administra- 
tive information for coordination, assessment, 
and monitoring activities of the State's formal 
assistance network to the elderly. The system is 
to be used by State agencies that assess the 
individual needs of elderly clients, coordinate 
services of contracted providers to meet those 
clients' needs, and monitor client status and the 
appropriateness of continued use of services. It 
will store information on over 2,900 individual 
clients as well as aggregate this data for anal- 
ysis. Described here is the background and 
development of the CCCIS. The report also 
gives an overview of the entire system and then 
discusses its various components such as data 
elements, instruments for data capture; claims 
processing, and modes of participation in the 
CCCIS. Statistical and list retrieval capabilities 
of CCCIS are explained, as are the uses of out- 
put reports. Concluding discussion concerns 
CCCIS staff, confidentiality, hardware configu- 
rations, and system software. Tabular data are 
provided. The appendix contains an assess- 
ment instrument. See also parts l-VI, SHR- 
0009P09'SHR-00095 1 4. 



Model Project for ttie Development ' 
of Community Care Systems. Part VII: 
Comprehensive Community Care 
Information System. 
David Rieck, Brian O'Rourke, Don 
Piecuch, and Joan Quinn 



540 Models of Working With Troubled 
Adolescents. 
Roosevelt Johnson 
1981, 12p 

SHR-0010477 Pub. in Urban 
Education v16 n3 p349-360 Oct 81. 
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This article reviews the nature of adolescence, 
analyzes the various governmental responses 
to troubled adolescents, and suggests a gen eric 
model for working with troubled youths. To be 
effective in today's budget conscious world, it is 
important for youth programs to be integrated 
and not fragmented as they have been. This re- 
quires some sort of systematic framework that 
can be tailored to each community's specific 
programs and activities. Morill et al (19 74) pro- 
vide the philosophical background for under- 
standing a model that can achieve the needed 
solid concept of intervention for troubled 
adolescents. Their formula allows program 
planners to organize an approach, with the 
school serving as the intervening agent to 
achieve unity among intervention strategies. 
The Washington, D.C., school district provides 
insights into how one district work^ with trou- 
bled adolescents. Twenty reference!^ are cited. 

j. 

541 New Management Initiatives for 
Working Parents. Reports from an 
April 1981 Conference. 
Clifford Baden, and Dana E. Friedman 
Wheelock Coll., Boston, MA. Office of 
Continuing Education. 
Ford Foundation, New York. 
1981, 201p 

SHR-0010381 Available from 
Wheelock College, 200 The 
Riverway, Boston, MA 022 15. 

Based on conference presentations made by 60 
experts representing employers, child and fami- 
ly professionals, researchers, and government 
officials, this report addresses many concerns 
of working parents, including child care, finan- 
cial assistance, and alternative work schedules. 
The conference's opening speeches provide 
overviews of the impact of working parents on 
families and corporate responses to the prob- 
lems encountered by working parents. Another 
group of papers describes on-site day cara cen- 
ters operated by corporations such as Wang 
Laboratories and Corning Glass Works an^ or- ' 
ganizational approaches to day care, including * 



a consortium, a joint company-community cen- 
ter, family day care systems, and afterschool 
programs. Presentations on financial assist- 
ance cover child care subsidies from employ- 
ers, employers purchasing slots in existing day 
care programs for their workers, and leveraging 
corporate dollars to support community pro- 
grams. Other topics discussed are information 
and referral services, employee programs offer- 
ing counseling with personal problems, and 
noontime seminars in the workplace on topics 
of interest to parents. Papers on alternative 
work schedules review the benefits of flextime, 
part-time work, and job sharing, as well as leave 
policies. Another paper analyzes the advan- 
tages of a cafeteria benefit plan and inequities 
in many current benefit packages. Also dis- 
cussed are tax incentives for working parents, 
the union perspective on day care, and future 
trends in child care. The conference agenda 
and a list of participants are appended. Confer- 
ence held in Boston, Mass., on April 2-3, 198 /. 



542 f^ew Mixed Economy of Welfare: 
Public and Private, 
Sheila B. Kamerman 
Carnegie Corp. of New York. 
1982, 6p 

SHR-0010336 Pub. in Social Work 
\ v28 n1 p5-10 Jan-Feb 83. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to support 
the conventional distinction between public 
and private sectors in the provision of social 
benefits and services and in their roles in the 
overall domain of social policy. The literature 
shows that the private sectoris no more innova- 
tive or. efficient than the public sector In provid- 
ing services. Sorting out alternative strategies 
for service delivery requires a reconceptualiza- 
tion of the public-priyate domain. If this domain 
is seen as an amalgam of the public and private 
sectors, a single, uniform model for delivery 
strategies can no longer be supported. The im- 
mediate issue is to make social policy decisions 
in the public-private sector more visible with re- 
spect to size, costs, and benefits. Alternative 
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approaches to financing and delivery strategies 
and the ways in which decisionmakers choose 
among these and carry them out should be ex- 
plored. Twenty-two notes and references are 
appended. Individual reprints of this document 
are not available from the Natjonal Association 
of Social Workers. This arficle is an outgrowth 
of work done as part of a research study, "Fa mi- 
lies, Children and Society, " which was codirect- 
ed by the author and Alfred J. Kahn. Earlier 
version of this article was presented at the Sev- 
enth NASW Professional Symposium, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 19, 1981. 



543 New Visions: Long-Term Car^ Plan 
for Florida's Elders. 
Florida State Dept. of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services, Tallahassee. 
Office of Aging and Adult Services 
Program. 

Department of Health and Human 
Services, Washington, DC. 
Mar 82, 186p 

SHR-0010597 Available NTIS 
PC$17.50/MF$4.50 

This report describes Florida's existing efforts 
to meet its elderly citizens' long-term care 
needs. In Florida, one out of every four residents 
is over age 60, and projections show that the 
demand for long-term care services will in- 
crease as the number of senior citizens grows in 
the next 20 to SQ^ye^rs. The report offers 10 
recommendations for strengthening Florida's 
long-term care system. These include develop- 
ing a system of supports and incentives de- 
signed to strengthen and enhance the 
long-term care informal support system, specifi- 
cally the informal caregivers, requiring all nurs- 
ing'homes to accept and maintain a reasonable 
percentage of Medicaid residents to receive a 
certificate of need or as a condition of licensute; 
and^etnpowering the Long-Term Care Planning 
Group to coordinate all long-term care efforts in 
the State. Other recommendations are to ex- 
pand the Comprehensive Assessment and Re- 
view for Long-Term Care Services (CARES) 



Program statewide, increase adult congregate 
living facility rates to nnore closely approximate 
the actual cost of these facilities, and develop 
improved estimates and projections of need for 
both nursing home beds and noninstitutional 
service areas. Additional recommendations per- 
tain to training requirements, expansion of Title 
XIX eligibility, improvement of the Client Infor- 
mation System, and development of noninstitu- 
tional provider agreements with registered 
nurses. Tables, 17 references, and appended 
reports and data are provided. Author abstract 
modified. 



544 Nursing-Home Care in the United 
States: Prevailing Conditions and 
Policy Implications. v 
Nicholas Range 
1982, 7p 

SHR-0010386 Pub in The New 
England Jnl. of Medicine v307 n1 4 
p883-889 30 Sep 82. 

This analysis focuses on the impact of market 
forces and Government regulations on nursing 
home services as well as the effects of reduced 
Federal contributions to Medicaid. The Govern- 
ment responded to scandals in the rapidly 
growing nursing home industry with stringent 
regulations. However, the rapid deceleration of 
industry growth in the I970's was largely due 
to State efforts to control expenditures. This 
has produced an excessive dem.and for nursing 
home cajTe which is acceptable both to State 
governments committed to cost containment 
rather than expanding access and quality of 
care and to nursing home operators. The combi- 
nation of- restrictive policies governing entry 
into the market and guaranteed costjiifased 
reimbursement through Medicaid weakens in- 
centives for efficiency and innovation in nurs- 
ing homes. Moreover, expensive nursing home 
care often drives middle-class persons to con- 
ceal their assets to become eligible for Medi- 
caid. The factors that create and maintain 
excessive demand also enabfe nursing homes 
to refuse to admit patients whom they prefer 
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not to serve, notably low-injifonio individuals. A 
roviuw of tho litoraturo reveals four general con- 
clusions about tlio quality of caro: (1) facilities 
vary considerably; (2) variations among States 
and localities are caused by substantial differ- 
ences in regulations and reimbursomont poli- 
cies; (3) the worst instances of poor care have 
been docunien':od in proprietary nursing 
homes; and (4) undesirable patient outcomes 
occur commonly because of unnecessary clini- 
cal interventions and failure to intervene with 
appropriate diagnostic and therapeutic meas- 
ures. Overuse of medication and high staff turn- 
over are particularly serious problems. Recent 
Federal reductions in Medicaid expenditures 
are likely to i v ^he reemergerice of deplor- 

able conditio sing homes in many 

areas. One solution woufd be the federalization 
of Medicaid. References are included. 



and programs for noise control. Specific con- 
corns addressed include tlie need for a national 
public healtli service, minority workers" safety 
and health, and international aspects of job 
safety and health. Cliapter references, tin index, 
and a Gl-item bibliography are provided. Ap- 
pendices include major provisions of the Black 
Lung Benefits neforni Act of 1 977; estimates of 
the fraction of cancer incidence in tlio United 
States attributable to occupational factors; the 
Occupational Health and Safety Administra- 
tion's (OSHA's) cancer policy; OSHA's final rule 
on access to employee exposure and medical 
records; summary of report findings on occupa- 
tional diseases; and lists of organizations pro- 
viding information on occupational health and 
safety, films, dnd slide-cassette productions. 
Author abstract modified. 



545 Occupational Safety and Health: The 
Prevention 2nd Control of ^ 
Work-Related Hazards. ^ 
Frank Goldsmith, Lorin E. Kerr, and 
Maril^R Albert 
1982, $:20p 

SHR-0009981 Available from 
Human Sciences Press, Inc., 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 1001 1. 

The book focuses on occupational safety and 
health for workers-^yTinvestigating the efforts 
of public^ealth agencies, labor coalitions, and 
government to comply with the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act and the Mine Safety Act, 
as amended, since their enactment in 1969 to 
1970. It presents congressional and confer- 
ence testimony and information compiled over 
a 1 0-year period as they relate to key safety and 
health problems. Topics covered include coal 
miners' black lung problems in connection with 
workers' compensation and occupational dis- 
eases, the steelworkers' struggle to obtain coke 
oven safety, and a cover up of cancer hazards 
associated with vinyl chloride. Also discussed 
are ways of combating asbestos-related dis- 
eases, programs for. silicosis and dust control, 



546 On the Sidelines: An Adult Leader 
Guide for Youth Alcohol Programs. 
Patricia Kassebaum^ Bruce Hathaway, 
and Mary Lou Mong' 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
Information, Rockville, MD, 
National In^t. on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism, Rockville, MD. 
1981, 32p 

SHR-0009321 Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printir>g Office, 
Wasiiington, DC 20402, order 
number 017-024-01 1 14-2. 

This guide for adult leaders working with teen- 
agers offers suggestions for the development 
of alcohol education projects and programs. 
Alcohol abuse prevention is seen as the goal of 
the activities, since abstention appears unreal- 
istic in a society where 25 percent of high 
school students report drinking at least once a 
week. The projects aim to encourage teenagers 
to make responsible personal choices regard- 
ing drinking, based on knowledge about the ef- 
fects of alcohol use. The guide highlights 
important factors about working with youths on 
alcohol issues and offers practical suggestions 
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for sultjctinu aiul i;arryin\j out <iii alcohol projocl 
that will suit tho noo(ifi arul rosourcos of tho 
Oroup. Typus of [)ossiblu projocts aro outlirio(i 
accordiruj to cornpUixity : short-ttiroi (jroup f)roj 
ects noedino no outsiclo rosourcos; projocts 
that can bo pottMitially aimed at tho ontiro conv 
rnunity but roquiro assistance from outsido tho 
youth group; and long-torm sophisticated poor 
alcohol programs involving outsidii rosourcos 
and some level of poor and staff training. De- 
scriptions of sample projocts are provided. Ro- 
sourcos are listed for general prevention, 
alcohol information, work with youth groups, 
and long term peer program guides. Resources 
for training adult and toonago leaders are listed 
separately. 



547 Organizational Chang^ Sourcebook I: 
Cases in Organization Development. 
Bernard Lubin, Leonard D. Goodstein, 
and Alice W. Lubin 
1979, 228p 

SHR.0009322 Available from 
University Associates, 8517 
Production Avenue, PO Box 26240, 
San Diego, CA 92126. 

This volume presents nine case studies of 
planned change on the organizational or com- 
munity level. Each is an indepth analysis pre- 
pared by the consultants who were actively 
engaged in the change activity, originally re- 
.^ported between 2 and 8 years ago. In addition, 
each case is augmented by a recently written 
update reporting what has^ranspired in the cli- 
ent system in the interim, what might have been 
done differently in implementing the organiza- 
tional change, and insights that have been 
gained from the followup review. The cases re- 
ported include business and industrial organiza- 
tions, schools, and communities. Among the 
change strategies used were T-groups, action 
research, and technostructural change - the en- 
tire range of behavioral-science-based interven- 
tions. Individual case reports contain charts, 
tabular data, and references. A list of contribu- 
tors is appended. 



b40 ()njjnh\ttions Jml Vjlno:; m Hti/nj/t 
Sorvicos, 

Thomas IV Holland, and Martha A. 
Cook . 
1982. 19p 

SHR-0010l>06 Put), in Social 
Service F^wiow vi37 n1 p59-7 7 Mar 
83. 

A congruence fromowork, emphasizing person- 
environment fit, is used to examine selected di- 
mensions of staff members' values and agency 
characteristics of structure and technology. 
Congruence, or optimal fit, occurs when the de- 
mandsmade by tho environment are consistent 
with the individual's resources or capacities 
and when the individual's needs can be met by 
the resources in the person's environment. Dis- 
crepancies between demands and resources in 
either the individual or the environment have 
been found to contribute to maladaptive behav- 
ior and ineffective performance. Drawing from 
the fields of ethics and organizational theory, 
the article explores the interactions of individu- 
al staff, work group, and organizational levels of 
servifce delivery, with particular attention to 
their Irespective emphases on means versus 
ends of action and internal versus external 
sources of authority. The analysis suggests that 
congruence of values with organizational char- 
acteristics enhances workers' satisfaction and 
effectiveness. Implications are drawn for theory 
development, research, and practice. Figures 
and 37 notes are included. Author abstract 

modified. 

I 
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549 Our Kingdom Stands on Brittle Glass. 
Guadalupe Gibson 
Worden School of Social Services, 
San Antonio, TX. 
National Inst, on Mental Health, 
Rockville, MD. 
/ 1983, 166p 

/ SHR.0010355 Available from 
/ National Association of Social 

/ Workers, 7981 Eastern Avenue, 

^ Silver Spring, MD 20910. 
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1 hirtrtni p.ipius [)inM'nt iiitot nt.Uioi) on tlx* < m| 
lun? of ('hicnur, arul '.or i.il vvoik pMclK n with 
C/incinios. A fnsloric.il ptMspnclivn on '.(xul 
work (uluciitioii iuul (^fnciinos iioniM) tiui 
19G0's and /O's (jxaminrs f)i()(jr(r;s l)y 
Cliiciuios witliic ttio conlnxt of <\ culluial viii ui 
t)l(), " coiicUuiin : ih.it thcj inosl r,i^|rnf ic.iru iid 
vnncos luivo bCMMi \\mh\{) io tho iirtM of 
cur iiculiJin (lt}vt)lof)in<MU Afi Jii.ilysi:, <A llu? f< mm 
stngos of tlu) ovolntiori of Sj^^cuil work focustJs 
on cnpitalisni's ocononiic foiindntions \n iho 
United Stntos and tlio idoolo(jicnl biiso liupport- 
ing it. Ono pnper oxploros critorin for ovnliiatincj 
I'lpproaclios to social wor^ practico, notiruj tliat 
criteria rolatiny to tlio kiiowled^jo baso and tlio 
valuo base of social work practico aro essontial 
in building practico approacbos. Two traininy 
and assessment models and four service deliv- 
ery and practice models constitute the tliemes 
of several papers. Tbe training and assessment 
models include one focusing on community- 
based training and services and one designed 
for cross-cultural and cross-ethnic assessment. 
Service delivery and practice model5 include 
ono based on a definition of social work prac- 
tico in which the social worker and the client 
jointly work to resolve internal and external 
problems. Other models in this category view 
the therapist as a social change agent, present 
a culture-oriented approach, and describe a 
community-based mental health approach. All 
six models were conceptualized in mental 
health centers. Additional papers examine the 
ethnic content in social work education, the 
concept of "la mortificacion," a program de- 
signed to recruit minorities into social work 
schools in Texas. Chapter notes and references, 
tables, and a glossary are provided. Papers 
from Mental Health Education and f^ractice for 
Chicanos and the Mexican American Communi- 
ty: A "State of the Art" Workshop. April 1-3, 
1981, San Antonio, Tex, 



550 Parents of Children in Foster Care: 
An Annotated Bibliography. 
Anthony N. Maluccio, and Paula A. 
Sinanoglu 



( .( Hiiu *:(irul I iniv . Wtr.l f iiii tlof d 
! hool of Sochil Wof k 
(ihildi t?M'*. llufujo. Wj-.hiiHjlon, 
('(uuuMaicut l)(!pl of cnnlditM) Awd 
Youlli Sim victv;, f l.u if or d 
fU)o(j(^ Island Ot^pt of Socud and 
l^dial)iliiaiivo StMvicns, (*rovid(?n(;tv 
r/9p 

SMU 00101 10 Av,ul,d)lt' fro,,, 
f'ractilionof , IVoss. Inc.. HO Slocuni 
Roaii. Heliior^. CI 0(3:>4B. 

lliis biblioyrapliy contains over 400 aruiotatod 
roforoiices, mostly publislieci between 1970 to 
1980, on cliild welfartj f)ractices witli parents 
of chUdron \u fostor caro. It reflects the growing 
focus on legal issues and on the family as tlie 
unit of help in child welfare, along witli gaps in 
such areas as minority groups and aftercare ser- 
vices. Tfie material also covers theoretical and 
philosoptiical perspectives on child welfare in 
general and biological parents in particular, his- 
torical perspectives, cross-cultural variations, 
preventive services, and the foster parent role 
with biological parents. The most extensive sec- 
tion covers approaches, methods, programs, 
skills, and issues involved in working directly 
with parents. Training and program evaluation 
material are included. Author abstract modi- 
fied. 



V 551 Parents Train Parents: A Plan and a 
1 Program, 

\ PACER Center, Inc., Minneapolis, (\1N. 

Department of Education, 
Washington, DC. Div. of PersonnlBl 
Preparation. 

Dissemin/Action Project, Falls 
Church, VA. 
1981, 20p 

SHR-0009576 Available from 
PACER Center, Inc., 4701 Chicago 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 
55407. 

This prospectus describes a model advocacy 
program for reaching and informing parents of 
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h.inJn .ip()t;il 1 iiiitlirii jl'oiit thru ii'jiil'. .iipj K' 
'.POMmImIi? MV, iiiuliii M.itn .1(1(1 Irtiol.il l.iw It 
t)poir» Witli it (Jlucl- If.l Xi) < Inli'i (uiiu! il .1 Mt«i 
rnnnt*» immimim M.nui,if(l', loi proyr jin rrpht:.i 
tioM iirui tlinii ?.iiiiuniii (mU*. I r .nn f'.ii 

ot\ts pronoun. (,i)vnrmt| lusponMlHlitin*. of tlu' 
(Invuiopi^r iiiul «i(j()pt*M .uui i)rii)c:tp.il .tctivitir'. 
I lu) ni()(l<il coiil.nns liv«} Ujvrl*; of s<m vic:o piihlu: 
inform. itu^n ^uid tuluc.itioii, woikshop*; tot 
{UWj, ot , ill li,uuli<.»ip(><'(l < fill'' nrfi, workshop . U>r 
S[)oCif»c (jroUps, jcivoc.icy Irjiniruj, .ir^ci w) 
cliviou.il «ulv()CiK:y ^issislanco. Clu^ils on 11h» 
ovofiill nio(l(H <Hi(i (»ach conipononl idontily 
usor concorns, pronrain cii.iraciorislics, mini 
mum stnncJardn for rophcatton, and dovolopor 
furnishod matorials. T\n^ proyram is d(jsi(jfuKl tu 
roach minority, hicultiirdl, and hihntpi*iJ com- 
munities throu^jh worktihops and usos a compo- 
tency-basod approacli in the advocacy traininy 
component. Tho booklot notes that a successful 
replication would include at least tfje publicity 
activities, a workshop for parents of hand- 
icapped children in the community, and advoca- 
cy training involving the training of parents as 
workshop presenters. Also examined briefly are 
recruitment methods, incentives, management 
and staffing concerns, and evaluation. The last 
section presents data demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of Parents Train Parents and sample 
workshop costs. 



552 Participatory Planning Process for 

the Evaluation of Community Mental 
Health Centers. 

Larry R. Faulkner, David L. Cutler, and 

Morris H. Middloton 

National Inst, of Mental Health. 

Rockville, MD. 

1982, 1 1p 

SHR-0009961 Pub. in Community 
Mental Health J.il. v18 n3 pl69-^ 79 
Fall 1982. 

The paper reviews the evolution of external 
community mental health center (CMHC) 
evaluation approaches from Federal and State 
perspectives, identifies some of the problems 




\\\,\\ hjv<* il^'vcloptMl, .ultl pir-.tMUs .ui tjvahia 
tiDii niodrl vvhiuh '..Mr.fh;'^ !>!.Ut' .iccounl.J l)llily 
i.M|ini(riniMit-. ynl pi rsfi vtv, !()<:. il 1 Itjxi l)ilily , 1 he 
pfopoMul t!V,du.Ui()M inodiH at ihu Stal(J levtjl 
cvnlvpi, t:(VIHC st.mdaKh. aiul silo nwiow niech . 
am:,;ns nut nl Jii onyoiriil par ticipiitory plan 
nini) j)mk:(-.s I In? inodul's characteristics 
incliidt) conlfol of slarulaids d(iV(Moprn( i.t and 
rnvu^w ny tlu)S(? nwnlvtul in ifui [)f(j(jiss, 
involvt-mrnl of .\ hiojd ha-.t^ of piovidtMS and 
funding and nu)nit<Hintj jigencujs in standards 
developmonl and sito review, and adoption of a 
[)liilosopliy tfial trit^s to integrate system com- 
f)t)nenls. Tfie model includes educational and 
supportive backup by staff, production of stand- 
ards that are flexible guidelines and objectives 
and not specific proccniuriis. and development 
of strcJteyies to influence the political system to 
accept the accountability of evaluation process. 
The mo(iel is applied to standards development 
and site review us an example. Implications of 
this type of evaluation process are discussed. A 
total of 25 references are provided. Based 
partly on a presentation to the 1 1th Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Community 
Mental Health Centers. Dallas. Tox.. April 24. 
1981. 



553 PERFORM: A Model for Program 
Management. 

Stephen L. White, and Anthony 

Broskowski 

1981, I6p 

SHR.0010519 Pub. in 
Administration in Mental Health v8 
n3 P145-160 Spring 1981. 

The PERFORM model highlights key concepts 
of program management to help clinical 
managers. PERFORM stands for planning, 
evaluation, rules and regulations, funding and 
financing, organizing, relationships, and 
maintenance. PERFORMS seven dimensions 
are dynamically interdependent. In planning a 
new program, managers must consider the 
agency's priorities and mission, determine the 
need and demand for a service, decideprogram 
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goals, and consider such factors as personnel 
space, tinning, and funding. The type and level 
of evaluation to be conducted should be deter- 
mined very early in the process of program 
development. Managers should measure level 
of effort before attempting to measure level of 
performance or outcome. Rules and regulations 
refer to the constraints on the program's total 
flexibility, including Government law, rules, 
regulations, and guidelines as well as social and 
professional rules of conduct or ethics. Funding 
and financing encompasses startup costs, on- 
going costs, and "matching" support grants. 
The organization of a human service program 
depends on several factors, especially the de- 
gree of specialization and differentiation in ih^ 
agency's "task environment." The clinica: 
manager also must develop and maintain exter- 
nal relationships, ranging from networks of per- 
sonal i-elationships to formal 
interorganizational contracts and legal agree- 
ments. Finally, maintenance involves integra- 
tion, balancing the program's dual 
requirements of change and stability, problem 
solving, and conflict resolution. Thirty refer- 
ences are supplied. 



554 Personal Social Services and Child 
Welfare: An Implementation Case 
Stijdy. 

Dennis Brent Gilbert 
1982, 322p 

SHR-0010453 Available from 
'University Microfilms International. 
300 N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48106. 

This study focuses on the personal social ser- 
vices system, which includes a jDublic continu- 
um of. care from therapeutic to, concrete 
services. The study evolved from the need of a 
large county child welfare agency to systemati- 
cally reform its servicedeliverysystem.The per- 
sonal social service model of services 
integration was the "organizing principle" for 
the reform tasks the agency presented. The sub- 
set of social policy literature dealing with im- 
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plementation guided the development of strate- 
gies for change in reorganizing the services 
delivery functions of the county child services 
board. Process and quantitative information 
were gatliered by means of participant observa- 
tion. The agency served as the case situation. In 
1 year, the study progressed through four 
stages: implementation analysis, preparation 
for change, initiation of change, and implemen- 
tation. A generalist team was operational at the 
study's conclusion. The generalist team con- 
cept offered the agency a way to despecialize 
its service delivery functions. The study results 
represented a major modification in ideology 
for the public child welfare agency, followed by 
\)nuine administrative and organizational 
cnange. Footnotes, study instruments, and 
about 90 references are included. Author ab- 
stract modified. Submitted in partial fulfillment 
c the requirenents for the degree of Doctor of 
Social Welfare in the School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, 1982. 



555 Placement of the Injured Blue Collar 
Wprken Proceedings of a National 
Seminar. 

Don A. Olson, Eleanor Henig, and 
James F. Boyd 

Rehabilitation Inst, of Chicago, IL. 
Education and Training Center. 
Northwestern Univ. Medical School, 
Chicago, IL. Dept. of Rehabilitative 
Medicine. 
1982, 84p 

SHR-0010251 Available from 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, 
345 East Superior Street, Chicago, IL 
6061 1. 

This monograph presents the proceedings of a 
national training seminar on vocational place- 
ment of injured blue-collar workers. Topics dis- 
cussed focus on industrial and rehabilitation 
medicine as they impact injured workers, labor 
unions and vocational rehabilitation, rehabilita- 
tion engineering and the work site, and identifi- 
cation and evaluation of skills in the vocational 
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rehabilitation process. A psychological and 
sociological perspective of the blue-collar work- 
er identifies classifications of blue-collar work- 
ers (service, processing, benchwork, machine 
trade, and structural worker occupations) and 
portrays the blue-collar worker's mind set and 
ramifications of being unemployed. Other pa- 
pers highlight the Industrial Engineering-Voca- 
tion?! Rehabilitation Project of the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, the Texas In- 
stitute for Rehabilitation and Research, and the 
Rehabilitation Engineering Center of the Cere- 
bral Palsy Research Foundation of Kansas. A 
final paper discusses the potential impact of in- 
dustrial robots on workers. Photographs and 
the conference agenda are included. Seminar 
conducted at Chicago, III., June 18-19, 1981. 



556 Planning an Income-Generating Food 
Service Enterprise. Program 
Innovations in Aging, Volume VI. 
Lorraine Lidoff, and Linda Zane 
Beaver 

National Council on the Aging, Inc., 
Washington, DC. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
Flint, Ml. 
1983, 26p 

SHR-0010420 Available from The 
National Council On the Aging Inc., 
600 Maryland Avenue, SW, West 
Wing 100, Washington, DC 20024. 

Thisguide describes a process for planning and 
developing a food service enterprise to provide 
revenue for a nonprofit organization. Such pro- 
grams address the need for service provider 
agencies to find alternative funding sources in 
the wake of Federal budget cutbacks, offer part- 
time employment opportunities for older adults, 
and contribute to a community's economic 
development. A food service enterprise would 
be particularly applicable for senior centers, nu- 
trition projects, and other organizations that 
have developed expertise through their congre- 
gate and home-delivered meals. The model is 
based on the Jamaica Service Program for Old- 



er Adults in Jamaica, N.Y., which provides 
meals to senior centers and operates a success- 
ful catering business. The guide discusses is- 
sues that should be considered in developing a 
food service enterprise, such as the agency's 
mission and its self-image, effects on the agen- 
cy's structure and operations, resources re- 
quired, and anticipated benefits. Key actors are 
identified -the board of directors, the executive 
director, the project manager, and expert con- 
sultants. Following a flow chart of the entire 
planning and development process, the book 
outlines activities for steps in each phase. The 
planning stage involves assembling a task 
force, assessing needs and demand, selecting 
the type of enterprise to undertake, and devel- 
oping a work plan. The section on organization 
focuses on administrative structure and compo- 
nents' functions, with attention to legal, tax, and 
accounting considerations. About 45 refer- 
ences, a list of resource organizations, and a 
paper on the tax implications of profitmaking 
ventures are included. See also volumes l-V, 
SHR-00104 15-SHR'O0 104 19. 



557 Practical Issues for CBOs as 
Long-Term Care Providers. 
Kathryn Duke, William Pomeranz, and 
Steven Rosenberg 

National Economic Development and 
Law Center, Berkeley. CA. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. 
1982, 15p 

SHR-0010414 Pub. in Economic 
Development and Law Center Report 
v12 n2 p41-55 Spring 1982. \ 

Community-based organizations (CBO's) may 
pursue many community economic develop- 
nnent opportunities existing in the provision of 
services to the elderly. Homemakers/home- 
chore services and home health and adult day 
health care are both growing fields where 
CBO's have met with substantial success. They 
can also provide a base for expanding into nurs- 
ing homes and other mpre complex service 
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fields. A CBO should organize its services to 
avoid fragmentation. Entry into the field should 
be carefully planned. Two case studies com- 
pare and contrast the experience of two differ- 
ent community groups in contributing jobs, 
training, and income to their community while 
providing quality health care to their low-in- 
come and minority seniors. One is. the Consum- 
er Action Program of Bedford-Stuyvesant 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.), and the other. is the Sea-Mar 
•Community Health Center (Seattle, Wash.). 
See also related documents, SHR-O0 10292; 
SHR'O0 10294; SHR-00 104 12; and SHR- 
0010413. 



558 Profile of State Performance in the 
Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children Program. 1979-7980. 
Gary Cook, William Gray, Wilma 
Hoover, Robert Laue, and Robert 
Poison 

Social Security Administration, 
j Washington, DC. Performance 
Measurement Branch. 
Oct 82, 256p 

SHR-0069992 Available from Office 
of Family Assistance, Transpoint 
Building, Room B-442, 2100 2nd 
Street SW, Washington, DC 20201. 

This report profiles each State's performance in 
administering the Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children Program during 1979 to 1980 in 
terms of quality of service, efficiency, and ac- 
curacy (of payments, agency and client case 
rates). The profile of each State (and the District 
of Columbia) rates the State against 1 1 perfor- 
mance measures, including timeliness and cost 
efficiency, and includes a summary showing 
performance improvements or declines. The 
study methodology is explained, and data 
sources and definitions are appended. 



559 Programming for Handicapped 
Individuals in Public Park and 
Recreation Settings. 
Ralph Smith 



Department of Education, 
Washington, DC. Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. 
1980, 47p 

SHR-0010463 Available from 
National Rehabilitation Information 
Center, The Catholic University of 
America. 4407 Eighth Street, NE, 
' Washington DC 20017. 

This publication provides a comprehensive re- 
view of programming for handicapped individu- 
als in park and recreation settings as a basic 
component of an inservice training program. 
The process of planning and implementing a 
park program that includes disabled persons is 
basically the same as that used for able bodied 
persons. Steps include assessing the needs and 
desires of prospective program participants, se- 
lecting and specifying objectives for the pro- 
gram, analyzing selected activities to determine 
if they meet specified objectives, implementing 
the program or activity, and evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of the program oY activity. Disabled 
persons have been prevented from enjoying 
parks and recreation programs by architectural 
barriers, ecological barriers, and mainly, from 
attitudinal barriers. The report discusses inclu- 
sive programming, program evaluation, and le- 
gal liability. About 30 resources are listedi 
Appendices include information on recreation 
and park barriers to the handicapped and liabili- 
ty issues for recreation programmers along 
with diagrarns and an activity analysis work- 
sheet. 



560 Project Outward Bound. 

Federation of the Handicapped, New 
York. 

National Inst, of Handicapped 
Research, Washington, DC. 
1980, 146p 

SHR-0010466 Available from 
National Rehabilitation Information 
Center, The Catholic University of 
America, 4407 Eighth Street, NE, 
Washington, DC 20017. 
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Project Outward Bound, the first community- 
based urban homebound prevention program 
for the newly disabled in the country, success- 
fully provided immediate services to clients 
aged 18 years and older who were living in 
Lower Manhattan, N.Y., and who were either at 
the point of discharge from the hospital or who 
were living in the community for a short time 
after their hospital stay. Over the Project's first 
3 years, it developed a new model of working 
with the newly disabled, based on a flexible ap- 
proach to the range, duration, and type of ser- 
vices neea,yd by each patient. The Project's 
experience indicates that the sooner communi- 
ty services are available for the newly disabled, 
the less chance there is for dependency or 
depression to develop. These clients' basic 
heeds for food, clothing, and shelter must be 
met before indeperident living and possibly re- 
training can be attempted. Moreover, clients' 
economic and medical conditions must be sta- 
bilized. The report includes'detailed client data, 
case histories, a calendar of project activities, 
recommendations for replication, and numer- 
ous project material^. 

\ 

561 Promoting Self-Help Ventures in 
Food Production and Distribution. 
Program Innovations in Aging, 
Volume V 

Lorraine Lidoff, and Susan Abbott 
National Council on the Aging, Inc., 
Washington, DC. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
Flint, Ml. 
1983, 48p 

SHR-0010419 Available |rom The 
National Council On the Aging Inc., 
600 Maryland Avenue, SW, West 
Wing. 100, Washington, DC 20024. 

This document outlines how a central resource 
can provide the impetus and expertise to help 
local groups develop self-help food delivery sys- 
tems, such as community gardens, food cooper- 
atives, gleaning, and solar^greenhouses. The 
resulting local projects help older people 
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reduce expenditures for food and related trans- 
portation costs, improve nutriti9nal adequacy, 
engage in meaningful activity, and enjoy the 
social benefits of group participation. The mod- 
el is based on the Alternative Food Delivery Sys- 
tems program operated by the Michigan Office 
of Services to the Aging. It could also be imple- 
mented by State departments of human re- 
sources, parks, recreation or agriculture, a 
community action agency, or a land grant col- 
lege's cooperative extension service. It need 
not be limited to older people but would be en- 
hanced by intergenerational collaboration. A 
flow chart depicts the process for promoting 
§elf-help ventures in food production and distri- 
bution. The guide then describes the objectives 
of each phase and the activities involved in the 
individual steps. The first phase, planning, 
focuses on assembling a strategy team, assess- 
ing needs and demand, evaluating the environ- 
ment's readiness to adapt the model, and 
developing a work plan. The second phase, or- 
ganization and development, addresses pro- 
gram, structure, functions of various 
components, and gathering support for the pro- 
gram. Major steps in the final implementation 
phase are carrying out community organization 
functions, conducting training and technical as- 
sistance activities, spinning off local projects, 
and documenting and evaluating progress. The 
guide notes that the central resource should an- 
ticipate a long timeline before the results of the 
initiative appear in local communities. About 45 
references, a list of similar projects, and forms 
developed by the Michigan program are ap- 
pended. See also volumes l-IV, SHR-00 104 15- 
-^SHR-00 104 18; volume VI, SHR-00 10420. " 



562 Proprietary Firms and Child Welfare 
Services: Patterns and Implications. 
Catherine. E. Born 
Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families, Washington, DC. 
1983, lOp 

SHR-00i0252 Pub. in Child Welfare 
v62 n2 p109-1 18 Mar/Apr 83. 
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Results from a comprehensive survey of public 
child welfare services reveal that for-profit firms 
are widely used as purchase-of-service contrac- 
tors, despite the social service field's traditional 
philosophical opposition to proprietary involve- 
ment in human service delivery. Taking note of 
this and large r economic trends, the author sug- 
gests several attitudinal and administrative ad- 
justments that could make contracting a more 
effective tool for serving children and the 
choice of vendor an empirical, rather than an 
ideological, issue. These adjustments include a 
need for reconsidering traditional ideas of both 
the form and function of social service provi- 
sion; realizing that competition among agen- 
cies, including for-profit firms, might help 
agencies to improve the quality of programs 
and lower program costs; and the need for 
developing management-oriented skills. More- 
over, service standards and outcome criteria 
must be developed. A total of 1 9 references are 
supplied. Author abstract modified. 



563 Psychiatric Services in Rural Areas: A 
Sociological Overview. 
Leona L. Bacharach 
1982, 12p 

SHR-0010601 Pub. in Hospital and 
Community Psychiatry v34 n3* 
p21 5-226 Mar 83. 

This sociological review of the literature ana- 
lyzes the delivery of psychiatric services in rural 
America. It considers ncnsocial, demographic, 
socioeconomic, interpersonal, and ideological 
influences. Factors encouraging change in the 
psychiatric service system (i.e., shifting demo- 
\ graphic realities, new environmental stimuli, 
^'and progressive attitudes toward social reform) 
contrast with, and vie against, factors favoring 
the status quo (such as conservative attitudes 
and limited resources). It is against this back- 
drop of instability that psychiatric service needs 
develop and are acknowledged - or effectively 
ignored - by the psychiatric service system in 
rural communities. A total of 99 references are 
supplied. Author abstract modified. 



564 Quality Circles: Productivity 
Improvement Processss. 
James L. Mercer 
International City Management 
Association, Washington, DC. 
Management Information Service. 
1981, 13p 

SHR-0010055 Available from 
International City Management 
Association, 1 120 G Street NW, 
■Washington, DC 20005. 

This report examines quality circles, a produc- 
tivity improvement process currently receivin'g 
increasing interest from local governments. 
Quality circles involve employees voluntarily 
contributing to the decisionmaking and prob- 
lem solving processes atwork. Theyfunction to 
identify and analyze causes of problems affect- 
ing the work place, to determine appropriate 
solution^:, and to implerhent these solutions. 
Managementcommitment and proper planning 
are crucial to the development and implementa- 
tion of an effective quality circle program. This 
description of quality circles can be adapted to 
smaller local governments. A quality circle pro- 
gram schedule, footnotes, a list of suggested 
readings, and several additional sources are in- 
cluded. Author abstract modified. "Manage- 
ment Information Service Report" v14 n3 Mar 
82 (complete issue). 



565 Refugee Assistance Termination 
Study 

-Wendell L. Wilson, and Michael A. 
Garrick 

Washington State Dept. of Social 
and Health Services,'Glympia. 
Program Research and Evaluation 
Section. 
Feb 83, 44p 

SHR-00t0432 Available NTIS 
■ PC$08.50/MF$4.50 

This study reports on the status of individuals 
terminated from Washington State's refugee 
assistance program in March 1 982 because the 
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Federal Government reduced the eligibility peri- 
od from 36 to 18 months. Data were cQllected 
from interviews conducted with a random sam- 
ple* of 361 refugee cases before termination 
and 6-7 months after termination. The program 
tried to promote economic self-sufficiency 
among the Southeast Asian refugees through 
cash and medical assistance, employment ser- 
vices, vocational training, English language 
training, and mental health counseling. The 
study found that 26 percent of the refugees 
dropped from assistance were Vietnamese and 
26 percent were ethnic Chinese, generally from 
Vietnam. The remaining cases were Laotians, 
ethnic Hmong or Mien from Laos, and Cambodi- 
ans. Almost 40 percent of these refOgees 
moved out of State, with over half going to Cali- 
fornia. Average household size increased from 
5.0 to 5.8 individuals between February and Au- 
gust 1982. The Vietnamese scored highest on 
measures of self-assessed ability to use and un- 
derstand English, followed by the Chinese and 
Laotians. The Cambodians and the Hmong and 
Mien had the greatest difficulties. Of those ref- 
ugees in the labor force, 50 percent were 
unemployed. The 29 percent employed full- 
time, and the 21 percent employed part-time 
were colnmonly engaged in low-paying service 
jobs. About 20 percent of the terminated cases 
were receiving some other kind of cash assist- 
ance 3 months after termination. About 47 per- 
cent of the refugee households hand earned 
income. English language proficiency and in- 
teraction witii American friends were the most 
important factors related to employment. The 
study results indicated that while English as a 
Second Language training helped the Viet- 
namese and Laotians, it did not work as well for 
the Cambodians and Hmong and Mien. Tables 
are included. Author abstract modified. Report 
no. 12-01. ' ' 



566 Refugee Hea/th Care System: A 
J Background Paper on Policies, 

. Programs and Concerns. 
Susan Forbes, and Carol Lidsker 



Refugee Policy Group, Washington, 
DC. 

Nov 82, 42p 

SHR-0010428 Available from 
Refugee Policy Group, 1424 16th 
Street NW, Suite 401, Washington, 
DC 20036. ^ 
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This document discusses existing refugee 
health care policy and services, as well as criti- 
cisms of such programs. The Refugee Act of 
T980 bars refugees who pose a health threat to 
the public, authorizes a medical care and 
screening system, and permits^the grantihg of 
waivers under certain circumstances. The ref- 
ugee public health system has established 
screening procedures in camps and processing 
centers abroad, at U.S. ports-of-entry, and at lo- 
cal public health facilities. Although a series of 
Public Health Service studies concluded that 
refugees posed no health threat, these reports 
only stimulated efforts to expedite the waiver 
process, improve documentation from overseas 
centers, improve information systems, and pro- 
vide more support to State and local agencies 
for refugee health services. However, a recent 
General Accounting Office review labeled medi- 
cal screening procedures abroad as cursory 
and processing procedures at ports-of-entry as 
insufficient. It also claimed that current over- 
seas procedures caused undue burdens on 
domestic health facilities. The Refugee Act con- , 
tains provisions to promote Federal flexibility in 
i:esponding to different ethnic groups, encour- 
age economic self-sufficiency and avoid signifi- 
cant burdens for State and local governments. 
However, most refugee programs have focused 
on facilitating entry of refugees into the health 
care system and neglected alternatives for 
funding followup treatment, which now comes 
primarily from the Title XIX Medical Assistance 
Program. Critics claim that refugees still are not 
receiving timely and appropriate services and 
that reliance on Medicaid has contributed to 
longer term dependency on public assistance. 
There is little empirical data to support these 
assertions, however, and modifications in the 
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existing system should be considered before 
converting to a different approach. Thirty-one 
references are included. 

567 Regional Psychiatric Centers: New 
Settings for an Old Problem. 
John L Sheets, Stacey S. Calhoun, 
and Daniel L Brown 
New York State Office of Mental 
Health, Albany. 

National Inst, of Mental Health, 
Rockville, MD. Connmunity Support 
Program. 
Feb 79, 41p 

SHR-0009955 Available fronn New 
York State Office of Mental Health, 
.yOivision of Program Planning and 
• Development, Albany, NY 12237. 

This paper chronicles the development of a new 
regional psychiatric center - the Richard H. 
Hatchings Psychiatric Center - in Syracuse, 
N.Y. It describes the Center's participation in a 
demonstration deinstitutionalization and com- 
munity support project, discusses some of the 
problems generated from these experiences, 
and offers recommendations to those consider- 
ing similar programs. The Center is a combina- 
tion State psychiatric institution and a 
community-based mental health center. An 
evaluation is being conducted to assess the 
Center's effectiveness in aiding 83 long-hospi- 
talized persons. Recommendations for the Cen- 
ter and for other similar centers include giving 
the chronically mentally disabled a choice 
about remaining where they are or moving on to 
another level of independence. Staff must un- 
'derstand that maintenance over a period of 
time can be viewed as growth for the chronical- 
ly ill, and that patients will experience stress 
reactions to changes 'n their lives. Patients and 
staff need to be educated to the concept of the 
management of a disability versus the cure of 
an illness. Other recommendations pertain to 
the myths of normalization, patient choice, and 
that community-controllnd services are per se 
effective while Stai 3rvices are inept. A 

total of 31 reference. icluded. 



568 Rehabilitation in the Public Mind: 
Strategies of Marketing, 
Leonard G. Perlman 
National Rehabilitation Association, 
Alexandria, VA. 
May .83, 88p 

SHR-0010538 Available from 
Switzer Memorial Fund, National 
Rehabilitation Association, 633 S. 
Washington Street, Alexandria, VA 
22314. 



The papers presented' to this conference ex-' 
plore the concept of marketing as it applies -o 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons, empha- 
sizing the importance of marketing activities in 
an era of increasing demand for services and 
decreasing funding. Following an overview of 
basic marketing concepts, a U.S. Congressman 
discusses marketing approaches on behalf of 
disabled persons to national decisionmakers, 
noting the need for cooperation among lobby- 
ing groups and realistic goals. The next author 
demonstrates the applicability of marketing 
theory to vocational rehabilitation management 
service systems, with attention to differential 
marketing, behavior analysis, marketing tools, 
monitoring, and product repackaging. An anal- 
ysis of public perception' toward rehabilitation 
examines interactions between rehabilitation 
and national leaders, employers, and disabled^ 
consumers. Other presentations review current 
strategies of marketing within the rehabilitation 
community, highlighting areas* needing, im- 
provement and methods of selling vocational 
rehabilitation management service systems, 
with attention to differential marketing, analyz- 
ing behaviors, marketing tools, monitoring, and 
repackaging the product. An analysis of public 
perception toward rehabilitation examines in- 
teractions between rehabilitation and national 
leaders, employers, and disabled consumers. 
Other presentations review current strategies 
of marketing within the rehabilitation communi- 
ty, highlighting are^s needing improvement 
and methods of selling vocational rehabilitation 
to the employment community. Another speak- 
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er argues that.to effect changes in marketing 
strategies, rehabilitationists must revise their 
own attitudes to a. more positive outlook and 
see new ways of using community resources. In 
this view, the paternalistic counselor-client rela- 
tionship becomes a partnership based on mutu- 
al trust and options. A series of brief essays 
from experts in public relations and marketing 
concludes the report. Comments made by con- 
ference participants accompany the major pa- 
pers. Tables and diagrams are included. 
Report on the Seventh Mary E. Switzer Memori- 
al Seminar, November 10^12, 1982, Washing- 
ton, DC. 



569 Report of the Committee on the 
Future. 

Thomas M. Jenkins, and Geralyn Graf 
Magan 

American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, Washington, DC. 
Oct 81, 78p 

SHR-0010159 Available from 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, 1050 17th Street" NW, 
Suite 770, Washington, DC 20036. 

■■ / * 

Based on demographic, social, political, and- 
economic trends, this report presents two sce- 
narios regarding policies and services for the 
elderly in the year 2000 and beyond. The popu- 
lation over age 65 is expected to rise to 45 
million, or 1 6 percent of the population, by the 
year "^020. In 6ontrast, the population under 
age 24 will decline from the current 30 percent 
to.1 5 percent. The greatest increase among the 
elderly will be in those age 75 and older and 
those over age 85. The elderly will continue to 
age mainly in the Northeast and North Central 
States and in the suburbs. Their educational lev- 
•els will rise and they will be more active in poli- 
tics and their comnnunities. However, inflation 
and decreases in social benefits could reduce 
the economic well-being of the elderly. While 
one view is that the Government will play a help- 
ful role in the administration of honnes for the 
aging, another view suggests that promises to 
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cut the size and regulatory power of the Federal 
Government are empty. In the area of econom- 
ics, some believe that the elderly will continue 
to have difficulties finding jobs, whil^ others 
-believe that the decrease in the numbers of 
young people entering, the market'will reduce 
employment pressures. Some believe that atti- 
tudes toward the elderly will change as the val- 
ues of society change to place less emphasis on 
youth. However, others believe that the elderly 
will increasingly become the victimsof violence 
and abuse. Other alternative scenarios focus on 
technological, religious, ethical, and psycholog- 
ical issues. Issues that should receive particular 
attention fronn the American Association of 
Honnes for the Aging are the impact of ethnic 
minorities, values regarding life patterns, the 
role of the fannily, management stress, bioeth- 
ical and religious- issues, and public funding; 
Figures, a glossary, 1 1 references, and other 
resource lists are included. This is considered 
a final report by the author 



- 570 Research on Competition in the 
Financing and Delivery of Health 
Services: A Summary of Policy 
Issues. 

Kathryn M. LangweH 

Applied Management S<:iences, Inc., 

Silver Spring, MD. 

National Center for Health Services 

Research, Hyattsville, MD. 

Oct 8 2, 30p 

SHR-0009872 Available NTIS 
PC$08.50/MF$4.50 

Thjs summary of policy issues related to compe- 
tition in the financing and delivery of health ser- 
vices concentrates on major procdmpetition 
approaches to innproving the performance of 
the health services market. It discusses the fol- 
lowing alternatives proposed to improve health 
care nnarket perfornnance by increasing the 
strength of competitive forces: increasing con- 
sunner choices and consunner cost sharing, 
changing the tax treatment of. insurance and 
medical care, controlling the teims of fennploy- 
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ment-based insurance, and applying antitrust 
law. Policy issues associated with competition 
programs are noted, including financing issues, 
professional practice restraints, tax subsidy is- 
sues, and others. The discussion can be used to 
guide formulation of specific approaches to in- 
creasing competitive forces in tho health ser- 
vice market. An outline of the proposals is 
appended. NCHSR Research Summary Series. 



571 Retiree Employment Program Mode/, 
Program Innovations in Aging, 
Volume III. 

Linda Zane Beaver, and Lorraine 
Lidoff 

National Council on the Aging, Inc., 
Washington, DC. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
Flint, Ml. 
1983, 53p 

SHR«0010417 Available from The 
National Council on the Aging Inc., 
600 Maryland Avenue, SW, West 
Wing 100, Washington, DC 20024. 

This guide explains how to set up, coordinate, 
and administer a reemployment program in pri- 
vate companies that places retirees in tempo- 
rary or part-time positions arising from worker 
illness, vacations, or workload peaks. The mod- 
el may be implemented by a labor-intensive, 
nonunionized, service-oriented business, such 
as an insurance company, bank, information in- 
dustry, department store, or hotel. The model 
was based on a program implemented in 1981 
by the Travelers Insurance Company in Hart- 
ford, Conn., which now has about 200 retirees 
registered with the job bank, of whom 50 are 
actually working in the home office on any giv- 
en day. The Retiree Employment Program devel- 
opment ^process has three phases: planning, 
organization and development, and implemen- 
tation. Following a flow chart of the overall 
process, the guide outlines the objectives of 
each phase and activities involved in each step. 
Stages in the planning component include as- 
sembling a strategy team, determining a need 
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for the program, and assessing tho environment 
for readiness. Areas addressed in phase two, 
organization and development, are administra- 
tive structure, support gathering within the 
company, and publicity. The guide suggests 
that the program coordinator position be filled 
by a company retiree or shared by two retirees. 
Implementation involves recruitment, place- 
ment, and evaluation activities. About 35 refer- 
ences, employee surveys conducted by 
Travelers, and sample forms are appended. 
See also volumes Nl. SHR-O0 104 1 
001041 6; volumes I VL SHR-00 104 18^ 
0010420. 



572 Retirement Policy: Planning for 
Change. 

Kathryn H. Anderson, Jennifer L. 
Warlick, Richard V, Burkhauser, 
Tabitha A. Doescher, and John A. 
Turner 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education, Columbus, 
OH. 

National Inst, of Education, 
Washington, DC. 
1982, 58p 

SHR-0010489 Available from The 
National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. The Ohio State 
University, 1 960 Kenny Road, 
Columbus, OH 43210. 

This compilation of four papers examines past 
and current retirement policies for the elderly 
and the implications of these policies for labor 
supply, job choice, and educational planning 
forthe elderly.The first paper presents a review 
of past Federal policies towards retirement and 
a discussion of proposed policy changes. It 
notes that past Federal policies have responded 
to particular problems and that no comprehen- 
sive, unified retirement policy has ever been for- 
mulated. One paper focuses on the effect of 
labor force participation and labor supply 
behavior, noting that the participation rate of 
men aged 63 to 65 has declined from 80 per- 
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cent in 1 950 to 5 2 percent in 1 980. An analysis 
of job choice and the effect of pension policies 
on occupational mobility shows that in an envi- 
ronment of slow labor force growth, removal of 
barriers to job mobility encourages older work- 
ers to remain in the labor force and results in a 
gradual transition toward total retirement. The 
final paper discusses the need for vocational 
educators to design effective programs to sup-, 
port and retrain the elderly during this period of 
transition so that they can prolong their work 
lives. Tables, footnotes, and about 110 refer- 
ences are appended. Author abstract modi- 
fied. Information series no. 242, 



573 Review of Reported Differences 

Between the Rural and Urban Elderly: 
Status, Needs, Services, and Service 
Costs, 

Mark C. Wozny, Mark J. Ramsdell, 
Jon E. Burkhardt, Elaine M. Frank, 
and Sue F. Knapp 
Ecosometrics, Inc., Bethesda, MD. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. 
30 Sep 8 1, 323p 
SHR-0010603 Available from 
Ecosometrics Incorporated, 4715 
Gordell Avenue, Bethesda, MD 
20014. 

s 

This document reviews literature on th^ status 
and needs of the rural elderly, the programs that 
serve them, and the costs of those programs; 
emphasis is focused on the differences be- 
tween the rural and urban elderly in these areas. 
While distinct demographic differences exist, 
the research to date does not allow clear or 
consistent distinctions to be drawn between 
problems of the rural and urban elderly. The 
literature points to significant d;fferences in 
how best to offer services in rural versus urban 
areas, but these differences have not yet\been 
articulated or assessed. The literature on pro- 
gram costs is especially sparse, sketchy, inac- 
curate, and inconclusive. Thus, the available 
referenced do not suggest clear-cut policy op- 



tions for the Administr<itio[i on Aging. Original 
research is necessary to enliance an under- 
standing of rural-urban differences. Tables, 
graphs, footnotes, and over 200 references are 
provided. Appendices present methodological 
constraints, a historic description of the Area 
Planning and Social Services Program, and a 
discussion of basic cost estimation technique. 
Author abstract modified. See also related 
documents. SHR-O0 10602 and SHR^OO 10604, 



574 School Social Work^ 
Betsy Ledbetter Hamnock 
1982, 262p 

SHR-0009590 Available from 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., PO Box 500, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 

This book discusses the problems faced by ele- 
mentary and secondary school children and ex- 
plains methods school social workers can use 
to counsel these children and their families. It 
describes the school setting in which social ser- 
vices are given in terms of the need to establish 
formal and informal lines of communication 
and for understanding the roles of other work- 
ers in the school. The text considers two prob- 
lems associated with elementary school 
children - acting out and school phobia - and 
presents detailed procedures social workers 
can follow to help these children. Families with 
special needs, such aii abusing families and 
those with disabled children, are also treated, 
as are common problems of adolesceijts, in- 
cluding pregnancy and drug use. The book also 
discusses the special needs of minority children 
and rural youth. The value of school social work 
^d its future potential are not^d. Niltnacoa? 
6ase studies illustrate children's ^problems and 
treatment methods. Footnotes, additional read- 
ings, and an index are provided. Author ab- 
stract modified. Prentice-Hall Series in Social 
Work Practice, 

/ 

575 Self-Help for Relatives of the 
Mentally III. 

Lisa M. Kagan, and Ann E. Catherman 
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Now York State Office of Mental 
Health, Albany. Community Support 
Project. 

National Inst, of Mental Health, 
Rockville, MD. 
1982, 52p 

SHR-0009682 Available from f.*jw 
York State Office of Menta' Ho jlth, 
44 Holland Avenue, Albany, NY 
12229. 



This manual outhnes how to establish a mutual 
support group for family members of the men- 
tc My ill, based on the experiences of a relatives' 
group in Schenectady, N.Y. It suggests that a 
core group of two or more people is necessary 
to get the program underway and lists sources 
of help in locating interested relatives. Also dis- 
cussed are initial publicity strategies and choos- 
ing facilitators for meetings who offer technical 
information but avoid becoming therapists. Oth- 
er suggestions address the first meeting - locat- 
ing a place, scheduling a time, choosing 
discussion topics, and developing techniques 
to stimulate group discussion. Areas that 
should be emphasized after the group is organ- 
ized include education, outreach, and advoca- 
cy. Guest speakers have been the principal 
educational tool for the Schenectady group. 
Outreach activities include speaking to other or- 
ganizations, public service announcements, 
and newspaper articles. After the establishment 
phase,.members typically seek to formalize the 
group by electing officers or training members 
in group facilitation. Interest in advocacy for the 
mentally ill and individual patients increases 
over time as well. The manual reviews the Sche- 
nectady group's advocacy efforts and lists na- 
tionally recognized support organizations. A 
concluding chapter describes the benefits that 
a mutual support group offers its participants 
and reviews the stages of development in a self- 
help group. The appendices contain references, 
publicity materials from the Schenectady pro- 
gram, articles on self-help for relatives of the 
mentally ill, and a list of self-help groups in New 
York State. 



576 Silvor ThrocHis H and book: A Qui do to 
Inter-Genorational Contact. 
Judy Sheppard 

Clackamas County Area Agency on 
Aging, Oregon City, OR. 
Clackamas Community Coll., Ore)gon 
City, OR. 
1981, 52p 

SHR-0010473 Available from 
Clackamas Community College, 
19600 South Molalla Ave., Oregon 
City OR 97045. Attn: David Dickson. 

Silver Threads Involves elementary school chil- 
dren in nursing homes as visitors and friends of 
nursing home residents. They adopt special 
friends in the home, often resulting in strong 
emotional ties between the residents and chil- 
dren. Children share craft projects and other 
activities with residents, entertain them with 
songs and music, and talk with their elderly 
friends. They learn to feed residents, to take 
them to the bathroom, and to be respc nsible for 
them on many levels. Eventually, they o -- n go 
on field trips with them and beconv- m v>lved 
with dying residents. The booklet dis iisses the 
program's rewards and benefits to cfiildren 
schools, nursing home residents, nursing home 
management and personnel, and the communi- 
ty. It details program components including 
reality orientation, music therapy, and help with 
special needs. One aspect, called CARE (Class- 
rooms Adopting Residential Elders), is given 
special attention. Preparation of students, 
teachers, residents, and nursing home em- 
ployees is described. THe booklet also includes 
questions and answers about the program, a 
suggested Silver Threads timetable, ideas to 
share, and suggested activities. Photographs 
are provided. 



577 Social Networks and Social Support, 
Benjamin H. Gottlieb 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, Ottawa 
(Ontario). 

Guelph Univ. (Ontario). 
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I^B 1, 304p 

SHR-0009940 Avnilablo from Sijyo 
Publications, Inc., 275 South Dovorly 
Drive, Bovorly Hills, CA 90212. 

Soventoon essays oxamino how natural [lolping 
notworks sorvo to support pooplo. Those not- 
works may be In tlio form of mutual help groupie, 
neighborhood voluntary associations, or family 
ties, but they all help individuals cope with 
stressful life events. The text reviews the history 
of the concept of social support and the works 
of pioneers who first explored the health-pro- 
tective effects of human attacliment. Essays 
focusing on social support and life stress exam- 
ine the significance of social support contexts, 
social support in the adjustment of pregnant 
adolescents, social support in adjusting to mari- 
tal disruption, and social support and serious 
Illness. Chapters discussing social network 
analysis and social support address creating 
personal communities, applying network anal- 
ysis to the study of support, and preventive in- 
terventions involving social networks and 
social support. Three final papers consider 
blending lay and professional resources in pro- 
viding human services. Figures, tables, notes, 
and chapter references are included. Sage 
Studies in Community Mental Health, volume 4. 



578 Special Issue on Family Violence. 
Robert M. Moroney 
1982, 32p 

SHR-0010534 Available from The 
Urban and Social Change Review, 
McGuinn Hall, Room 202, Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167. 

The five papers in this special issue address, 
strategies to treat and prevent family violence, 
with attention to the abused elderly and Ameri- 
can Indian families. The initial article describes 
a 3-year training program in family violence 
created by the Children's Hospital Medical Cen- 
ter in Boston to encourage clinicians and re- 
searchers to work together and exchange 
information. The next two presentations dis- 



cuss a[)USo of tho oldorly, first critically sumnia 
ri/ino current empirical rosoarcli in tlio field. 
One discussion omphasizos tliat economic anci 
personal resources are inacioquate to rnont 
community needs for intervention and suyoosts 
both increasing professional tliorapy resources 
and creating natural helping networks. In con- 
trast, tho otiier paper contends that incroasoci 
programming may not help tlie elderly bocauso 
it could result in increased foster home place- 
ments. An outline of clinical strategies for fami« 
ly violence, child neglect, and substance abuse 
in American Indian families focuses on melding 
Indian traditions with effective mental health 
practices. From this perspective, the paper sug- 
gests that clinical, support be introduced 
through the tribal leadership, that workers im- 
merse themselves in Indian families to take ad- 
vantage of their strong group identity and try to 
connect fractured family systems into a support 
network. The final overview of family violence 
explores its incidence, psychological needs of 
the violent individual, social situations condu- 
cive to violence, and effective intervention 
strategies. The author recommends that com- 
- unities initiate educational and social action 
ograms to provide supports to families with 
iiiental problems. References accompany all ar- 
ticles. An information clearinghouse section re- 
views current publications as well as research 
and action programs related to family violence. 
Vrban and Social Change Review/ v15 n2 
Summer 1 982 (complete issue). 



579 Special Paratransit Service for 

Elderly and Handicapped Persons: 
Operational Experience, 
rJed Einstein 

National Inst, for Advanced Studies, 
Washington, DC. 

Urban Mass Transit Administration, 
Washington, DC. Office of Planning 
Assistance. 
Nov 81, 'l65p 

SHR-0009528 Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
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( iovornrniHit IViiitiog Olftco, 
VViishirMlton. OC 20M)'J, ofd.u 
nurnhor ObO 000 00?. 1 G 1 

Tins voluiTio (Itilinls tho rosiills avM) studit)!; 
on spociiil ifsdr tiiins[)()rtnti()n sorvicos in IB 
cities dcror,^ tho Nation. It rovitiws cluirnctoris- 
lics of tho trnnr.[iortiilion syntorns in tho in 
communitjos and d(}scrjhi:s how [)<iratron%it 
systonis ovolvod through tho 1970's in thoso 
cities. Focus is on common forms and pattorns 
of system dovolopniont, starting datos, and 
milestones (i.e., Federal regulations), major 
forces of change (e.g., lawsuits, legislation, user 
group activism), key actors in the development 
process and their roles, and future trends. The 
report details the planning process, describes 
the demand for special paratransit services and 
the problems of meeting demand, and exam- 
ines system performance and productivity. An 
overview of 27 most influential problems con- 
fronting communities that provide special trans- 
portation is broken down into institutional, 
operational, and supplydomand prpblems. 
Community features affecting paratransit ser- 
vice and major issues common to these cities 
are reviewed. Data tables and a glossary of 
terms are included. See also related docu- 
ment. SHR-000966 /. Report DOT-I-S 1-35. 



580 State Implementation Plan. 

Greta Magill, and Larry Hartzke 
Institute for Health Planning, 
Madison, Wl. 

Health Resources Administration, 
Hyattsville, MD. " 
May 8^, 28p 

SHR-0010511 Available from 
Institute for Health Planning, 702 
North Blackhawk Avenue, Madison, 
Wl 53705. 

New pressures, opportunities, and responsibili- 
ties may lead State health planning agencies to 
develop an implementation plan specifying the 
means for carrying out the most important 
recommendations resulting from their State 
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hniilth |)Um (invni<)f)rnnnl pjoc^tss !>t.it<i agon 
cios should carry oirl thi;. additional, uiire(|Uirn(l 
planning effort in order to moot f edoral exf)nn 
lalions that agnncuis plactj greater emphasis on 
implnniontation activities, to asnurne some re- 
sponsihihlios that Health Systems Agencies 
may fiavo attended to in States where those 
agencies have closed, and to guide tlio develop 
fnont and in\p!(nniMUalion of 'iT.stn health policy 
as well as State t)ud:ietin(j tor health programs. 
State agency staff should consider the re- 
sources available to perform additional plan- 
ning activities and tho support from State 
government for the health planning program 
l)efore deciding to prepare an implementation 
plan. Tho planning effort should be focused and 
should consider the relation of local planning 
activities to State activities and the relation be- 
tween tho State health plan and tho implemen- 
tation plan. Eight steps in tho development of an 
implementation plan are discussed. Twelve ref- 
erence notes are providv^-i. Author abstract 
modified. 



581 State Units on Aging: Understanding 
Their Roles and Responsibilities, 
Sara Aravanis, and Susan 
Coombs-Picke 

National Association of State Units 
on Aging, Washington, DC. 
Administration on Aging. 
Washington, DC. 
Dec 82, 233p 

SHR-0010553 Available from 
National Association of State Units 
on Aging, 600 Maryland Avenue, 
SW, Washington, DC 20024. 

This document presents a national overview of 
the general roles and responsibilities of State 
Units on Aging (SUA's) and depicts what is actu- 
ally involved in providing statewide leadership 
on behalf of the Nation's elderly. The SUA is an 
agency of State government designated by the 
governor and State legislature to be the focal 
point for all matters in the State concerning old- 
er citizens' needs. The discussion covers the 
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(l.jy In (l.iy ( uM'.tnn f., won jtu; I u i u t u n i .iinl im 
pofl.Hit n)h'\ <)t I»UA''., ,\\ wr-A .is Um) Instofic 
p. lit Stfiti)% h.tvn pl.iyi^d III !iM) phtiiniiu), (i(*M(}n, 
.md .iilmini'.lriitton ot .iuhhj '.tuvicc^s It siiow:, 
Um) riilinr),ilt« l)«'f)nul puhlic iiwolv^Mimiit ii) i-u 
cm! W(}lf.U(?. givus illuslr .itioiis (jf n.niy Stjtn 
iiiitiiitivtr. III «i()in<), piovuiu*; dotcnis iibout tho 
".cope ot i(;',p()iisil)ilitv ihiliiio.itdd in [Uo OUioi 
Anu'ttCfUr; Act .iiiil ()fl<M\ .i n.iluiM.H pmfili? <W 
tiu' L> / SUA oi) d.iLi coliucltui in 1 . 

CiMplois corisujtjr iiovv St.ittJS .iro coiiDOCtod to 
tho ii.iti()ii.il f)i)ljcy in.jkinj) lUitwork, huihlKjIit 
wlidl opportunitios tfiort? .iio for infUuMicion tho 
(iovtHf^()ni(}nl ot injiiu) f)r()(]ri»ms, »Huj addros:; 
sonio of tho coiulitiofis <Hid ruMuis of Aiiioricn's 
iujmy popul.ition. Tin* sncoiid fi.ilf ot tfu; roport 
provi(i(is .in lodoptfi discussion of ttio nuijor 
rolos «Hui functions of St»Jto uintu; tuivocncy, 
sysltMns and services tlovolopniont lolos, mini 
acjomont tHuj cKinnnistTiitivo activity, nnd 
ciipacily-buildiny. Tho final cfiiiptor suggests 
activities to fielp staff becomo nnoro familiar 
with their Stale network on aging. Tables, fig- 
ures, a g!ossa?v. a list of acronyms, and about 
80 references are supplied. Appendices pro- 
vide technical documentation, case examples, 
organizational charts, a directory of SUA's, in- 
formation resources, and a list of annual train- 
ing conferences. 



\hitl', in thd w<:!! iorco, .ind othof clungo'. .iro 
hki?ly to limit Limihr*,' carotakmu jhility. Ofio 
'.Uidy found tfjat homo caro l)y tin; formal j;ys 
torn raises ttio family tfiro:;tu»l(l of loloriUiCe, 
(Inlays mstitutiofiali/iJtiofi, and provorUs burn- 
out Llorados rosoafch, domonslration projects 
focusing oti the old(M [)erson's family sup()ort 
syst(Mn hav(! incro,is(uJ in tho past few years, 
riioy hav( found lliat CiUogivjMS aro liard to 
idonlity, since must canng putsons do not view 
themselves as caregivers. Tho projects did find 
that most of tfie caregiv()rs were women and 
that caregiving activities variod from short to 
lofig duration The (hmu)n;;lralion projects of- 
fered help which strengthened carogiving abili- 
ty and founcJ that l)arriors exist to creating a 
pattnetship between tlie informal and formal 
service delivery systems. Policyrrjakers and 
professionals must recognize tho existence of 
the informal support system, act as facilitators 
of service to permit families to carry out their 
caregiving role, and treat the family as an equal 
partner in developing a "helping network'" 
which functions as a single system. A total of 1 8 
references are provided. Revision of a paper 
presented at tho 35th Annual Scientific Meet- 
ing of the Gerontological Society of America, 
Boston, Mass., November 1982. 



582 Strengthening the Self Capacity of 

the Family Caretaker of Elderly Living 
at Homo. 
Andrew Hofer 
Nov 82, 1 6p 

SHR-0010600 Available NTIS 
PC$07.00/MF$4.50 

This paper examines how the informal support 
system can play a more significant role in ser- 
vice delivery to older persons, focusing on the 
role of spouses, children, siblings, and other 
relatives. According to several studies, a modi- 
fied extended family seems to be emerging, 
which consists of nuclear units living close 
together which help each other. However, in- 
creases in mobility and the divorce rate, major 




583 Supervision in Home Care: A Manual 
for Supervisors. 

Patricia A. Gilroy, and Margaret S. 
Seeley 

National Home Caring Council, New 
York. 

Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. National Continuing 
Education Program. 
1982, 251p 

SHR-0010228 Available from 
National Homecaring Council, 67 
Irving Place, New York, NY 10003. 

The handbook is directed to "first line" supervi- 
sors of services in organized home care pro- 
grams. The text provides information on the art 
of supervision in the home care setting and the 
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history of the industry, beginning with early 
voluniary community efforts and evolving to a 
carefully formulated set, of practices. It dis- 
cusses characteristics of home care service, 
definitions, delivery systems, and the effects of 
legislative activity. One section provides an 
overview of generic supervisory practices with-, 
in the context of home care and describes the 
three primary roles of the supervisor: adminis- 
trative, educative, and supportive. Exercises 
and methods to pronnote communication, lead- 
ership skills, motivation, problem solving, time 
management, and stress management are in- 
cluded. The final section provides 'a rationale 
for a functional approach to supervision of 
home care services by discussing the functions 
and tasks of the two components of service ad- 
ministration: service management and case 
management. Ten footnotes, about 30 refer- 
ences, and app'jnded forms are included. See 
also Training Guide, SHR-0010229. 



584 Supervision of Home Care Services. 
National Home Caring Council, Inc., 
Naw York. 

Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. 
Nov 80, 27 Tp 

SHR-0010598 Available NTIS 
PC$22.O0/MF$4.50 

Th 3 manual on supervision of home care ser- 
vices is directed to '.'first line" supervisors., 
those who are responsible for translatip^g^ an 
agency's goals into a coherent day-to-oay pat- 
tern of care. The text covers a history of home 
care' services, including early home-delivered 
service**,, rederal legislation, and effects of Fed- 
eral leg slation on home health services. It dis- 
cusses characteristics of persons needing 
home health care and the supervisor in home 
care servic^)S (accountability, quality assurance, 
data collection, etc.). Effective supervision in 
the home is considered in terms of selected 
skills and techniques for effective supervision, 
supervision functions, and a functional ap- 
proach to orgar>ization and to service adminis- 
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tration. Topics mentioned in a section on the 
supervisor and service management include ad- 
ministrative supervision (recruitment, staffing, 
training, performance evaluation), records and 
recordkeeping, inter and intra agency coordina- 
tion, quality assurance mechanisms, and com- 
munity relations. Each section contains a 
bibliography, while the appendix provides sam- 
ple forms. 



585 Surpassing the Regulations: Building 
Superior Facilities for the Aged. 
Julianpa Patterson Greer 
North TexdS State Univ., Denton. 
Center for Studies in Aging. 
Jul 82, 126p 

SHR-0010299 Available from 
Center for Studies in Aging 
Resources, P.O. Box 13438. NT 
Station Oenton, TX 76g03.\ 

Suggestion^ :or architects and ma/iagers 
retirement and nursing facilities seryfng the eld- 
erly cover the grounds, buildings^nd building 
interiors. Information was. gathered from re- 
search, tours of 22 facilities of various sizes and 
philosophies, and opinions of 50 residents at a 
large nursing home in Dallas, Tex.The book first 
discu^'ses planning a building's exterior to a- 
void the appearance of incarceration, with atten- 
tion to the grounds,4i9rking. Circulatory routes, 
patios, and balconies.^fea<^'tors that designers; 
should consider when laying out a campus are 
re* .ewed, such as orientation to sun and wind, 
lc ..ji'.:;al location of points of entry, a, i an e^fsMy 
u iderstanoable layout. Also examined are vari- 
;.is affecting the success of building floor- 
j.; ens. The book also comments on staff and 
I: uilding operation areas, noting that adminis- 
.rative offices'generally should be clustered in 
a central locrition. Other subjects covered in- 
Mude nursing stations, kitchens, nourishment 
: ^^^^s for self-service food, laundry, storage, 
pi'v^.fnacy, meeting rooms, delivery areas, staff 
loun and time clocks. Design criteria for 
;':-sideni use areas in retirement facilities are 
o'Jtl:;?ad. considering security, environmental' 
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compensation for declining abilities, and social- 
ization opportunities. Design criteria for in- 
dividual rooms in rrursing homes are presented, 
along with suggestions for stairways, hallways, 
elevators, common rooms, treatment rooms, 
bathe, and beauty shops. Design details treated 
by the final chapter include wall finishes, win- 
dow treatments, communications systems, fur- 
niture, lighting, hardware, and heating and 
cooling. Tables and references ars provided. 
Center Studios Series, no 29. 



Thi? dissertation discusses the following major 
issues of senior (over age 60) citizens in rural 
southern Illinois: availability of social services, 
knowledge of these services, ability to purchase 
and have access to these services, and the rural 
elderiy's attitudes toward these government 
programs. Elderly persons and social service 
providers in 13 southern counties completed 
f?ur/ey ^>rms. Findings indicate that providers 
■ -^hf/i: f>ie elderly were much more in need of 
^ : vro( t^ t'ian the elderly themselves perceived. 
Soc;"j) vr^rvice provide s perceived the elderly 
j in poor heaith, isolated, in need of so- 
i^'.tivities, and having poor nutritional habits 
'C' inadequate Incomes. Program planners 
'J J service delivery agencies lack knowledge 
auout rural oldeny n«eds and have inaugurated 
programs that do not meet these needs. Many 
rural elderly are poorly informed about services 
available. Study data, about 100 references, 
and some footnotes are supplied. Appendices 
include study questionnaires! a map of the 
study area, a sample list of service providers, 
and the cover letter sent to agencies. Author 
abstract modified. Subn?(ned in partial fulfill- 



ment of the requirements for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy to Southern Illinois University, 
1980. 



587 Teaching-Family Model: Research 
and Dissemination in a Service 
Program. 

Dennis M. Maloney, Dean L. Fixsen, 
and Elery L. Phillips 
1981, 13p 

SHR-0009575 Pub. in Children and 
Youth Services Review v3 n4 
p343-355 1981. 



This article discusses how feedback from the 
Teaching-Family Model (TFM) ~ a residential 
model primarily for the care and treatment of 
emotionally disturbed, predelinquent, and de- 
linquent adolescents - has changed its treat- 
ment, training, and evaluation components. 
From 1967 to 1980, the TFM has expanded 
from 1 group home in Kansas to more than 150 
homes across the United States. Typically, 5-10 
youths live in a home with a husband-wife team 
where various skills are taught using behavioral 
techniques. Although originally conceived as a 
service program, the model also has taken on 
major commitments to the development, re- 
search, and dissemination of treatment strate- 
gies, staff training paradigms, and evaluation of 
group home strategies. The paper highlights re- 
search efforts that have been used to refine the 
treatment, training, and evaluation phases of 
the model's development. Research activities 
have also enhanced program dissemination, 
service quality, and service support. A National 
Teaching-Family Association founded in 1975 
monitors dissemination of the model to Svoid 
dilution and promote research. The experiences 
of the Ti'M show that research is necessary to 
a program, not only for refining treatment but 
also for improving evaluation and dissemina- 
tion. Ten reference notes and over 40 refer- 
ences are included. 



586 Survey of the Needs of the Rural 
Elderly in Selected Counties in 
Southern Illinois. 
Patricia Lee Gunter 
May 80, 188p 

SHR-0010015 Available from 
University Microfilms fnternational, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48106. 
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588 Telecommunications for Local 
Government. 

Fred S. Knight, Harold E. Horn, and 
Nancy J. Jesuale 
-X 1982, 217p 

SHR-0010475 Available from 
International City Management 
Association, 1 120 G Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20005. 

The telecom munications technology of the "In- ^ 
for mation Age" is rapidly overtaking local gov- 
ernment. Cable communications, enhanced 
and interactive services, and new telephone 
systems pose questions that .demand knowl- 
edge and action by local decisionmakers and 
citizens. This book describes'cable and other 
systems, gives examples of how local govern- 
ments are using them, and offers guidelines for 
telecommunications planning. Following an 
overview of the telecommunications field, the 
text focuses on enhanced services, including 
cable, videotext, and teletext. It discusses in- 
teractive services, security and alarm services, 
institutional networks, and planning for the use 
of cable in municipal services. Other sections 
examine community programming, telephone 
systems, satellite and other advanced technolo- 
gies (such as an over-the-air wireless cable net- 
work), and emerging issues. The need for a 
comprehensive national communications poli- 
cy and international standards is discussed, as 
well as the inadequacies of existing privacy 
rules, potential problems in two-way interactive 
television, and the possible uses of interconnec- 
tion of cable systems. The book notes the com- 
plexities of the U.S. Supreme Court's decision 
in the City of Boulder case, which concerned 
antitrust issues and local governments in the 
award of cable system franchises. Figures and 
notes are included. . Practical Management 
Series. 



589 Training Child Welfare Workers for 
Cultural Awareness: The Culture 
Simulator Technique, 
Frarik F Montalvo, Tonia T. Lasater, 
and Nancy Carta Valdez 



Children's Bureau, Washington, DC. 
1982, 12p 

SHR-0009554 Pub. in Child Welfare 
v61 n6 p341-352 Jun 82. 

This paper discusses the use of the culture 
simulator technique, one of the few training 
tools available to help child welfare workers 
gain insight into Hispanic clients' value sys- 
tems. The simulator consists of a series of writ- 
ten vignettes simulating a cross-cultural 
incident between a Mexican-American client 
and a child welfare worker. The incident is fol- 
lowed by a question focusing on the vignette, 
with four realistic answers for the reader to 
choose. After choosing one answer, readers are 
told whether or not they have chosen the best 
answer. Readers continue choosing answers 
until their selection is confirmed by the ra- 
tionale. The simulator technique has limitations 
but is generally an effective interim method of 
improving services to the HispaViic community. 
It should not be used as the sole source for 
training of child welfare workers. Ten refer- 
ences are included. Adapted from material 
presented at the 198 1 Annual National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare in San Francisco, and 
the 1981 Annual Intercultural Conference in 
England. 



5^0 Training for Citizen Governance in 
Community Mental Health: A 
Proposed Model. 
^ -Stuart P. Howell 
1979, 11p 

SHR-0009968 Pub. in 
Administration in Mental Health v6 
n3 p240-250 Spring 1979. 

This article assesses the shortdpmings of citi- 
zen boards of directors as governing bodies of 
community mwtal health agencies; they are ex- 
pected to exert a significant influence over 
mental health services, but are ill equipped to 
do so. To prepare citizens serving oh these 
boards for the broad responsibilities they are 
expected to assume, a training program is out- 
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lined, which will enhance board of directors' 
competence in {his role. The program should 
counteract board me/nbers' tendency to be 
generally passive and noncontributing and to 
attend meetings only sporadically. The training 
should also encourage broad member in- 
dependence from the agency director's leader- 
ship and clarify their distinct, respective 
responsibilities. Planning for the training 
course should consider scheduling that pro- 
motes continuityof the learning experience and 
group cohesiveness, and training workshops 
that concentrate on problem solving, role un- 
derstanding, and board effectiveness evalua- 
tion. The pilot training was implemented in 
three sessions, and workshop participants in- 
dicated that they did benefit from the program, 
although posttraining improvements in board 
behavior were not dramatic in the short range. 
Thirty references are given. 



and refugees, bridge cultural gaps, and empha- 
size cultural sensitivity rather than psychosocial 
theory. Initially, brainstorming sessions were 
conducted on how to teach crisis counseling to 
bilingual trainees. Trainers were coached in 
methods to actively involve trainees in the work- 
shop process, using an authoritarian stance that 
was familiar to Indochinese students. The train- 
ing model prepared trainees to identify and 
clarify client problems, refer clients to com- 
munity resources and provide followup ser- 
vices. In the communication skills area, trainees 
were taught to encourage clients to talk about 
their problems, ask appropriate questions to 
promote conversation, and paraphrase ^ 
client's feelings. Trainees were also instructed 
about behaviors that create communication 
blocks. This intensive training can be accom- 
plished during a 3-day period in a secluded set- 
ting. A diagram of crisis intervention and four 
references are provided. 



591 Training Indochinese Mental Health 
Counselors: A Case Study of Training 
for Culturally Appropriate 
P'ranscultural) Counseling, 
Bernard S. Weiss, and Bonnie Parish 
Jun 8 1, 8p 

^ SHR-0009727 Available from 

National Conference on Social 
Welfare, Room 91 1, 1730 M Street 
NW,.Washington, DC 20036. 

This paper describes a model developed by the 
Indochinese Mental Health Project to train 
health professionals, paraprofessionals, and 
educators in crisis counseling for Indochinese 
refugees. Symptoms of mental distress, in- 
creased alcoholism, and rising suicide rates 
among the Indochinese refugee population sig- 
naled the need for special mental health ser- 
\ ices that- would enable them to grieve, 
integrate their tragic losses, and handle the 
stresses of adapting to American life. First, the 
professional project staff- were taught to pre- 
pare Indochinese and American trainees in cri- 
sis counseling. The. training model - had to 
recognize cultural similarities between trainees 



592 Understanding Data Concepts: A 
Guide for Health Planning 
Volunteers. 
Kirk T. Phillips 

Inst, for Health Planning, Madison, 
Wl. 

Health Resources Administration, 
Hyattsviile, MD. 
Jul 82, 41p 

SHR-0009601 Available from 
Institute for Health Planning, 702 
North Blackhawk Avenue, Madison, 
Wl 53705. 

Prepared for volunteers involved in community 
health planning, this document provides norl- 
technical explanations of statistical terms com- 
monly used in health data and research. Basic 
terms are introduced in a chapter which dis- 
cusses sampling, observations, and other case 
attributes as well as defining variables and val- 
ues. The section on distributions explains meas- 
ures of central tendency, of location, of 
proportion, and of dii^tri^ution shape. Specific 
topics covered include choice of mean, median, 
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or mode statistic to describe a central point, 
distinctions between percentile and percent- 
age, skewed distribution, and standard devia- 
tion. The following methods of analyzing two or 
more variables are described: contingency ta- 
bles, scatter plots, and regression analysis. Fi- 
nally, case studies demonstrate the application 
of these statistical principles to health planning. 
Among the projects reviewed are a survey of 
demographic characteristics and vital statistics 
in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area conducted by a 
regional planning agency, a study of inpatient 
hospital use in Iowa, and a project analyzing the 
frequency of six surgical procedures performed 
In a Rhode Island hospital area. Tables and 
charts are used thi^ughout the text. A glossary 
and references are appended. Volunteers in 
Health Planning Series. 



593 Victim Assistance for the Elderly. 
Lawrence J. Center 
Jun 80, 17p 

SHR-0009959 Pub. in Victimology 
v5 n2/4 p374-390 Jun 80. 

Victim assistance to the elderly is very impor- 
tant because of crime's economic, physical, and 
emotional repercussicxqs on the elderly. The ex- 
periences of a national research and demon- 
stration program are used to suggest effective 
responses to older persons' crime-related 
needs. Those services which should be pro>-ii- 
ed by community programs are detailed, includ- 
ing one often, overlooked advantage of victim 
assistance: outreach. The ways in which a vic- 
tim services program cah gain access to elderly 
crime victims are explained, including the best 
ways to gain the cooperation and supportof the 
police. Alternative referral mechanisms are de- 
scribed, as are various sources for the identifi- 
cation of elderly crime victims. After a program 
sets up a referral mechanism, it must establish 
procedures by which services are delivered to 
victims. The processes of determining which 
services are available from local agencies, de- 
ciding which services should be provided di- 
rectly by project staff, and establishing 



procedures for staff to follow in helping older 
victims are explained. Staffing victim assist- 
ance programs for the elderly is discussed, in- 
cluding the character traits of potential victim^ 
counselors. Finally, current trends in the opera- 
tion of victim assistance programs for the elder- 
ly are reviewed. These include the increasingly 
active role being assumed by local govern- 
ments, the decentralization of victim service 
•uograms, and the greater interest in victim as- 
sistance being shown by traditional senior citi- 
zen agencies. A total of 22 references are 
provided. Author abstract modified. 



594 Vocational Preparation of Persons 
With Handicaps. 

Donn E. Brolin, and James C. Brolin 
1982, 359p 

SHR-0009591 Available from 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, 1300 Alum Creek Drive, 
Columbus, OH 432 16. 

This textbook describes various handicapping 
conditions and methods of vocational evalua- 
tion and development. It looks at some of the- 
major movements in the 1970's promoting ca- 
reer development of the handicapped and de- 
scribes the social-psychological aspects of 
having a disability. The text cites theories on 
vocational development, maturity, and outcome 
for various handicapping conditions. It empha- 
sizes an approach to vocational preparation of 
handicapped persons using basic tenets from 
the Minnesota Theory of Work Adjustment and 
applies these concepts to two critical areas in 
preparation efforts: work personality and the 
job's work environment. A vocational prepara- 
tion model is presented and described; clinical 
assessment, work evaluation and adjustment, 
and job site evaluation procedures are ex- 
plained. Vocational counseling and training, as 
well as job placement and followup, are consid- 
ered. The text also describes instructional tech- 
niques of infusing career education into 
existing programs and presents three program 
models and some exemplary career education 
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programs using a competency-based approach 
developed by the author. Data tables, flow 
charts, numerous illustrations and sample pro- 
gram materials, and suggested reading lists are 
included. Reports of vocational/independent 
living programs in other countries, name and 
subject indexes, and over 300 references are 
appended. Second edition. 



595 Volunteer Programs in Mental Health. 
Benjamin Gidron 
1978, 12p . 
SHR-0009969 Pub. in 
Administration in Mental Health v7 
n2 P133-147 Winter 1979. ' 

The papeh examines volunteer programs in two 
mental health institutions in the Baltimore, Md., 
area in terms of the relationships between the 
approach used, the rewards provided, and the 
volunteers attracted and retained. Differences 
in the two hospitals' programs centered around 
the structure of the volunteer units, their roles in. 
the hospitals, and the kinds of "rewards made 
available to. volunteers, Springfield uses a 
"separated" approach. The coordinator did not 
encourage volunteers to identify with their work 
unit as their major reference group at the hospi- 
tal. The volunteer unit's ancillary role was 're- 
flected in the roles of individual volunteers: they 
were limited to tasks extending the work of paid 
staff. They were not officially considered part of 
the staff. Sheppard-Pratt used an "integrated" 
approach, in which the administration showed 
that it valued the volunteers' work. The work 
unit was the volunteers' reference group. Volun- 
teers received special training, and satisfac- 
tions offered to them were on a professional 
level. Sheppard-Pratt attracted a population of 
well-educated young people, adults, and senior 
citizens, whereas Springfield attracted mainly 
olderpeople, many with less than a college edu- 
cation. The integrated approach requires much 
preparation and investment in the training of 
volunteers, but this can be amply repaid in 
terms of the level of the volunteer's contribution 
to patient care. Eight references are included. 



Research upon which this paper is based was 
carried out as part of the author's doctoral dis- 
sertation. . 



596 Vj/allingford Wellness Project: An 

Innovative Health Promotion Program 
With Older Adults. 

V\^ashington Univ., Seattle. Center for 
Social Welfare Research. 
Administration on Aging, 
Washington, DC. Model Projects in 
Aging Program. 
\ May 82, 169p 
^ SHR-0009B96 Available from 

University of Washington, School of 
Social 

This report describes the design, program con- 
tent, and evaluation of the W^llingford (Wash- 
ington State) Wellness Project -a 3-year model 
program to develop, demonstrate, and evaluate 
the effectiveness of health promotion educa- 
tion and training with older adults. The pro- 
gram, based in the community senior center, 
offered an intergenerational, highly participato- 
ry format consisting of 21 or 24-week classes 
meeting 3 hours per week on exercise, nutri- 
tibn, stress management, and environmental 
assertiveness. Pretests and posttests were giv- 
en to 2 cohorts: (1) 47 program participants 
over 54 years old and a matched comparison 
group of 48 persons and (2) 90 program partici- 
pants of all ages and a matched group of 44 
persons. The first cohort was significantly 
healthier at the time of entry into the program 
than the second. Reflecting this initial differ- 
ence, only the second cohort indicated signifi- 
cant behavioral or lifestyle changes and 
improved risk factor analysis scores. However, 
both cohorts showed increases in health knowl- 
edge and information, motivation and confi- 
dence to initiate or sustain health, and 
self-attribution of responsibility for health. Pro- 
gram staff also trained graduates as class 
facilitators, administrators, and support service 
volunteers, and they continue to provide healtti 
promotion education at the center. The evalua- 
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tion results demonstrated the project's effec- 
tiveness, although further investigation regard- 
ing its long-term impact is warranted. 
References and materials produced by the proj- 
ect are appended, such as class outlines, the 
evaluation questionnaire, and job descriptions. 
Monograph no. 2. 



597 What You Can Do: A Citizen's Guide 
to Community Organizing for the 
Prevention of Alcohol, Other Drug, 
Mental Health and Youth Problems. 
Richard Yoast, and Michel Avery 
Wisconsin Clearinghouse, Madison. 
1981, 45p 

SHR-0069851 Available from 
Wisconsin Clearinghouse, University 
of Wisconsin Hospital and Clinics, 
1954 East Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wl 53704. 

This manual introduces community organizing 
techniques for beginners wishing to work for 
the prevention of alcohol, other drug, youth, 
mental health, or other social problems. It de- 
scribes how to get started on a prevention pro- 
gram: defining the target community, 
organizing, group planning techniques (brain- 
storming, discussing priorities), defining and 
analyzing the pro(?lem, and proposing goals. 
The text describes how to write an action plan 
and how to evaluate the program. It gives tips 
on improving the effectiveness of meetings and 
program leadership, and on gaining additional 
resources. An appendix includes moderator 
guidelines and information on how to use and 
read body language. 



598 Willowbrook: From Institution to the 
Community. A Fiscal and 
Programmatic Review of Selected 
Community Residences in New York 
City. 

New York State Commission on 
Quality of Care for the Mentally 
Disabled, Albany. 



Aug 82, 1 14p 

SHR-0010179 Available from 
Commission on Quality of Care for 
the Mentally Disabled, 99 
Washington Avenue, Suite 730, 
Albany, NY 12210. 

Twenty-four community residential facilities in 
New York metropolitan area were studied to as- 
sess the services and costs of a variety of facili- 
ties serving severely and profoundly 
developmentally disabled persons. The com- 
munity facilities grew as a result of the need to 
meet the requirements of the 1975 Willow- 
brook Consent Decree for removing persons 
from institutions and for (!>roviding community- 
based residential alternatives to institutionaliza- 
tion. The stratified sample include both group 
residences serving 6 to 15 clients and apart- 
ment residences serving 2 to 3 clients. The 
facilities served clients ranging from 13 to 65 
years of age, 74 percent of whom were diag- 
nosed as severely or profoundly retarded. Site 
visits, interviews, and record reviews formed 
the basis of the study's conclusions. The majori- 
ty of the residences provided safe, attractive, 
comfortable, and homelike environments that 
were capable of addressingtheir clients' needs. 
The programs gave more personalized, in- 
dividual care for their residents at comparable 
or lower costs than the cost of care provided in 
State developmental centers in the New, York" 
City metropoMtan area. However, a majority of 
the apartments had higher per-clientcosts than 
for developmental centers in the New York City 
area.- In addition, the programs varied based 
largely on the auspices of operation. and the size 
of the residence. State residences had higher 
staff-to-client ratios, more disabled populations, 
and better-paid staff than residences operated 
by the voluntary sector. However, the voluntary- 
operated residences were superior to the State- 
run programs on almost every performance in- 
dicator. Recommendations include discontinu- 
ing apartment residences and Continuing the 
development of community residential pro- 
grams. Footnotes, data tables, and appendices 
providing background information and addi- 
tional data are included. 
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599 Work Dis/r^centives and 
Rehabiliti n. 
Monroe Berkowitz 

Institute for Information Studies, Falls 
Church, VA. 

National Inst, of Handicapped 
Research, Washington, DC. 
1980, 78p 

SHR-00104^5 Available from 
National Rehabilitation Information 
Center, The Catholic University of 
America, 4407 Eighth Street NE, 
Washington, DC 20017. 



This report addresses the public policy dilemma 
involved in rehabilitating disabled persons who 
receive benefits from Federal income mainte- 
nance and health and welfare programs. The 
dilemma stems from conflicting rationales un- 
derlying programs to help the disabled. Pro- 
grams like Social Security Disability Insurance 
(Dl) and Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
were established to provide adequate benefits 
(cash, medical services, etc.) to those unable to 
work because of some physical or mental disa- 
bility. Yet public policies have encouraged 
rehabilitation through additional legal provi- 
sions which require them to participate in voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs. The Beneficiary 
Rehabilitation Program (BRP) is a prime exam- 
ple. Despite increased Federal expenditures for 
rehabilitation^ the numbers of disabled persons 
completmg vocational training and obtaining 
employment (and thus being removed from the 
benefit rolls) has decreased. Two recent studies 
by the Alabama and West Virginia Research 
and Training Centers have looked into the prob- 
lem of work disincentives and how to surmount 
them. Other research studies cited have ex- 
plored the effectiveness of the BRP and adjust- 
ments in thQ level of gainful activity restrictions 
of beneficiary earnings. This report draws some 
conclusions regarding reforms in disability 
beneficiary programs and the vocational 
rehabilitation process, and relates these to 
legislative and administrative solutions current- 
ly proposed, such as H.R. 3236, the Pickle Bill. 



Some short-term reforms are suggested. Notes 
and about 75 references are supplied. Author 
abstract modified. 



600 Youth Employment Programs in the 
Southwest: Three Case Studies. 
Vernon M. Briggs 
Texas Univ. at Austin. Bureau of 
Business Research. 
1980, 47p I 

SHR-0010334 Available from 
University of Texas, Bureau of 
Business Research, P.O. Box 7459, 
University Station, Austin, TX 78712. 

This report describes the establishment and ini- 
tial operation of three youth employment pro- 
grams developed following the signing of the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act (YEDPA) of 1977. The legislation amended 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 (CETA) and was implemented 
through the CETA system of local prime spon- 
sors. Three of the prime sponsors were the city 
of Albuquerque and the surrounding county of 
Bernalillo, N.M.; the Coastal Bend Manpower 
Consortium Area in Texas, which was adminis- 
. tered by the city of Corpus Christi and 1 2 addi- 
tional counties; and the city and county of El 
Paso, Tex. All of the areas were low-wage labor 
markets with serious employment and income 
problems and a high proportion of minority 
group members. All three prime sponsors re- 
ported that the net effect of YEDPA was addi- 
tional employment for youth in their localities. 
The supervision and job quality was higher for 
youths in the Youth Employment and Training 
Program than for youths in the Youth Communi- 
ty Conservation Improvement Progrrm. Youths 
did not contribute to local program design or 
implementation of the legislation. Neither labor 
unions nor business firms were noticeably in- 
volved in either the planning or implementation 
of the programs. However, the program in- 
creased prime sponsors' awareness of the spe- 
cific needs of youths and gave the local schools 
funds to keep youths in school and provide non- 
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traditional education. Nevertheless, the crisis 
atmosphere surrounding the implementation of 
the program has, along with other. factors, ham- 
pered a systematic assessment of the program 
or realization of its full potential. Tables are 
included. 
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Consumer rocourso aorvicon 

See Consumer complaints procossinn and 
investigation 

Continuing and adult education i -gj 
51, 565 

Contract odmmistra^ion 
32 

Contract/grant?, adminiatrotion 

See Grants/contract administration 

Coordinatod assossmont of individual cliont noods 
63, 309. 397. 398, 408, 418, 538 

Coordination (linkago methods re) 

See Administrative linkage methods 

Coordination methods (case) 

See Case coordination methods 

Coordination methods for organization/administrative 
arrangemonts ro human services dolivory 

376, 419 

Coordination (organization and communicatiori rv 
serviced deHvory) 

See Organization, coordination, and convi w 
re services delivery 

Coat accounting (sorvice system) 

Scr' Sop.'ice system cost account-ng 

o 
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locatiort lorhtti(|ijo 

I* :^oo 

Coat critorii* and fitan(i»rda 

35'1 433 

Co*;t rnt5tjsuroment/foreco8ting {yoivico system) 

Svo vSorvico systom.cost menMuotnont/forocnstinc) 

Cont Havings caused by service!! intogr' ..on 

Soo Fcf>fiofnic reasons for iiurvicos integration 

Coat shaiiiuj 
33 1 

Cost/effectiveness crii nul ntundards 

1 77, 356, 375, 47'^ 
Counsoling services (child abusers/nogloctora) 

18 

Counsoling servicoii (child placement) 

Soe Child placement and counseling services 

Counseling services (employment) 

See Employment counseling 

County human sorvico agencies 
21 1 

County planning 
331 

Court services to protect children 

21,82,521 
Court services to protect dependent adults 

62 

Criteria and stpnati.d^ 

74. 75. 21 7. 333 

Currfculo (specialized) 

See Specialized curricula educavion services 

Data anplysis 
72 ' 

Data collection and monogoment for computerized 
data and information systems 

31, 78 

Data/information needed for planning 

203,59 2 L- 
C^jlH/inf'^' • »a^ion needed for planning re the eldarly 

rr' '/.4, 30:H, 344, 406, 421, 422, 463. 488. 490, 

: -3 b33! 557! 569, 573, 58-: 

OL : c»- ■■ r,r . vieling and oduration services 
1 
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Day euro t^wvicoa 

'19, b2. h\. /ft. /o, Mvi. \(]:\, KM, los, i<)c, 

21/, '222. 26n, 338, :)'12, 34/. 'r/3, 3<)3, 
Doaf porsons 
2. «1B3 

Docontruli/od adtniniiarntivo «rrunoon(ont« 
48 1 

Docontrolizod ndniini.'jtriitivo/docv'intrtilizod dolivory 
nrrangomonts 

21 1 

Docontrnliiod dolivory urrungeni^'nti. 
198 

Decision muking outhority 
4 16 

DofonQO sorvicos (logal) 

Soo Legal and defense sorvic*f5 
Dolivory arrengamonta (controli/od) 

See Centralized delivery arrangemorits 
Dolivory arrengomonts (docontralizod) 

See Decentralized delivery arrangements 

Dolivory of human aorvices (or 
{oroanizetional/adminiatrativo arrangonionis) 

5ee Organization/adniinistr'^nvo arrangements ro 
human services delivery 

Dolivory (organf^ation, coordination and 
comrnunication ro aorvicon 

See Organization, coordinriiion, and communication 
re services delivery 

Dolivory organization s (human sorvicos ) 

See Human service organizations 
Dolivory procodural con.^ ^rtn! it3 

259 

Demographic data 

346 

Dopon c It pior..n0nt and counsolini^ services 

9-.; 

Dopo;'!dcnt c.u:"-!ts 

Dopondont adults (protoctivo sorvicos for) 

See Protective services for dependent adults 
Depressed persons 
363 

Designation of local planning agencios 

54 



Dotorfiiinistion of individu.il cliont noodis 

1, 293, 1)21) 

Dovolopmont norvicoa {conuiuuiity) 

Sijo Conun \\- organisation and (I'lvnlopmont 

SOfVK 

Dovolopniont Horvicoa (economic) 

Soo Economic dovelopinunt services 
Oovelopniontolly dio!ibL d 

. 120, M4. 14 J, 320 J - I. 333, 34 1. 352, 415. 5 
l- 'i/jiiO'.uic norvicojj 
239, 345 

Direct sorvico linkogo mothods 

218, 2 IC 'j^2 

Disability insurance prcgrams 
599 

Disabled or oldor persons {trnnsportotini} fur) 

See Transportation for disablud or older persons 
Disabled persons (physically) 

See Physically disabled (long term/permanent) 

Diseases (services re prevention and control of 
communicablo or inheritable) 

See Servio re prevention and co^^irol of 
corr.niunicable or inheritable disease^ 

Drug abuso oducation/information services 

215, 267, 302 

Drug abuse services 
161,403 

Drug addi(;;:s '-^t^^jr than alcohol/tobacco) 
161 

Drug safety sorvicos 
177, 205 

Dumb persons 

483 

Economic data 

233,237 

Economic devoloprnrnt services ' 
109, 432 

Economic reasons for services integration 
33 1,374 

Hconomicelly disadvantaged 

94,' 192, 239, 248. 304. 327, 454 
Education services 

250, 324, 420, 425, 468, 518 
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b3 3, 56 1 

Elderly (transportation for) 

Soo rrannportiJtton for disiil)lt!(j or olc}t,»r persons 

iflomenttiry/kindorQorton students 

215, r 76 

Emergency rnedicnl cervicoi* 
258. 484 

Emergency montnl honlth servicer, 

1 1. 100. 201, 235j 482, 495, 591 
Emoryoncy services 

36, 4 1. 323, 48 1 

Emergency shelter Cfuo for dopendont children 

191, 236 

Emortjer "y sholtor servicos 
3 7 

EmotionQlly disturbed adults 

1 75. 235. 363. 567 

EmotiortalJy difiturbod minors 

2 16, 540. 58/ 

Err.ploymos-it counseling 

6, 3c7. 363. iC 

Ernploynr><int d'>velopment services 

5^'!- -'ob development services 
Employmon.t plocoment and roforrol services 

Sgo Job placen^bMit ^inj referral services 
Employmont rolated services 

69, 132. 162, 190. 209, 230, 29 1. 393, 4 14, 54 1 
600 
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it fitijblisfir ,t/devolopmont of \^.oup honie services 

4 70, 587 

Evetuution ugeinst stenderdu 
552 

Evaluotion of d«ta/inforni(ition noo:; -d for planning 
service systoin operations 

587 

Evoluotion of human service ogoncio:* 
3 17, 349, 4 17, 598 

Evaluation of human service agencies or#iiin3t 
standards 

74, 354 

Evniuation of organizational coordination methods re 
dolivory 

101, 5 1 I 

Evol'jation o? uL><vice systcfji operations 
46, 107. 260, 295, 350, 351, 402, 600 

Evaluation of sGrvico nystem operations at human 
service agenclos 

1, 17 1, 204, 2 17, 28 2, 2 87, 349, 436, 553 

Evaluation of service system operations at state 
human service agencies 

1 18, 373, 489 

Evaluation of service system operations for the elderly 

205, 255, 309, 315, 338, 339, 353, 355, 360, 362, 
364, 366, 368, 381. 406, 457. 462, 471, 486, 487, 



503, 535, 582, 586 



Evaluation standards for service system operations 

176,354 
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Funuly cri^iis inlorvontioii Horvico*; (ro c)l)u :io) 
3/b. S / M 

Family lifo oducotion r>orvicO!5 

138. 19 1. 2 72. 2/G. 28 1. 289, S M, S IS 

Family plarininQ counsoliny sorvic^t^ 

79. 3S6 

Fodoral agt. ^ioa (non DHEW aorvico-roiatod) 

NoM DHRW sefvice-ruUiU'cl f-tMier/il H(jt'iu;i(; > 

FedonI omploymont programa 

116. 143 

Fodoral funds for rogioiial human sorvicoti 

58, 269, 460 

Fodoral govornnior vato organization rolntiofiL.r ps 
1 77. 2:^7 

Fodoral grants/funds for human corvico-; 
16 192, 2 6 1. 2 90, 3 16. 331. 5 10, S3 J 

Fodoral human sorvico ngoncios 

23 5 4 63 

Fodoral local govornmont rolationshipj^ 
54. 325 

Foderal-municipal govornmont rolattonstiips 

- 48 

Federal-nonfodorrjj govornment/privato organization 
relationships 

10. 23, 89. 94, 245, 261, 409. 4 11, 4^:6, 542 

Fodoral planning 

169. 428 
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l inuncinl Mnsistnnco (or ho^,^Mllakor sorvicon 

20() 

Fnuuicial niaouooi^^^'^t p;u, Jural constraints 

4 8 

Financial nusna^jomont ro hu/nnii aorvico ogoncy 

.S't'f llnninn service:, iU)(!ru.y fni;iru:i<il in.'uingtirroc ' 

FoHowup {s*?rvicofi) 

Soc Service foliowup 

Food provision sorvico.j 
46 

Food purchase asaistar.co sorvicos 

46. 56 1 

Food "itainp issuance sorvicos 

94 

.Formal oducationni instruction sorvicos 

325 

Fo3tor childron 

2 4 9, 2 7 1, 394, 396. 464. 4 9 2. 550 

Tc: tor fnrruiy caro (sorvicos; ro) 

Sor Services re foster fcHmly care 

Foster home sorvicos 

■ Stye Services re substitute fiving/resiclential 
arrnngenionts 

Foundotion grants for human sorvicos 

1 7 2. 238, 245, 290 

Fund raising 

3 7, 130, 19 6, 1 9 7, 2 4 5, 3 5 8. 389. 395, 4 4 2, 4 7o. 
504.556 

Funding 

199. 290, 331, 365, 370. 5b3 

Funding (legislativo/rogulatory constraints rO} 

5e- Legislative 'regulatory constisints re f; dmg 




Funds/grants (Federal) for human services 

See Federal grants/funds for human services 

Funds/grants (private) for human services 

See Private grants/funds for human services 

Funds/grants (State) for human services 

See State grants/funds for human services 

General medical diagnostic services 

63 , ^ 

Genetic testing and evaluation servicos 
403 

Geographically disadvanta^ed/mobile clients 
517 ^ 

Goal setting/policy makirig 

30; 55, 172, 235, 264, 325; 326, 450, 507, 553 

Goal setting/policy making for human servica planning 
223,542 ' , 

Goal setting/policy making for needs prioritizing 
131 

Goal setting/policy making for state planning 
497 

Goal setting/policy making planning 
capabilities/capacity 

270 

Goal setting/poUcy making re the elderly 

49, 9 6, 181, 200, 306, 307, 319, 326, 381, 434, 
453, 454, 455, 502, 509, 524, 533, 569, 572, 582 

Governance methods « 

See Methods of governance 

.Government funds/grants for human services 

See Federal grants/funds for human services 

Government (linkages between different levels) 

0^ See Linkages between different levels of 
.government 

Government role in goal setting/policy making 

177, 188, 498 

Government role in planning 
410 

Governmental/privato organization and 
intergovernmental relationships 

See Intergovernmental and governmental/private 
organization relationships 

Grants administration 
107 



Grants/contract administration 

172,290 

Grants/funds (Federal) for human services 

See Federal grants/funds fqr human services 
Grants/funds (private) for human services 

See Private grants/funds for human services 
Grants/funds (State) for human services 

See State grants/funds for human services 

Group home services * 
8. 191, 352, 443, 471, 503, 523 

Guidance services (adoption, placement, and 
supervision) 

See Adoption placement, supervision, and guidance 
services 

Guidelines (modification of program regulations or) . 

See Modification of regulations/program guidelines 

Halfway house services 

57 

Handicapped (mentally) persons ■ 

See Mentally handicapped ' 
Handicapped (physically) 

$ee Physically disabled (long term/perpfianent) 

Health delivery services 

16, 50, 54, 121, 177, 218, 237, 248, 267, 354, 
374; 386, 43^3, 451, 478, 497, 498, 592 

Health information and advocacy services 

73, 146, 155, 215. "360, 399, 400, 449, 596 * 
Health insurance services 

199, 210, 231, 407, 431, 509 
Health maintenance organization services 

See Prepaid health care services 
Health services 

7, 99, 167, 219. 307, 390, 428, 570, 580 

Health services (self-help) 

See Self-help health services 
Hearing testing and evaluation services 

425 , 

High school education services 

See Secondary or high school education services 

HMO services 

See Prepaid health care services 
Home nursing services 

56, 1 19, 123, 14 7. 202, 203, 204, 242. 257, 315, 
319, 321, 340, 3 55. 364, 366, 368. 384, 43 7, 48 7. 
536, 537. 583, 584 
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Home or mobile t^ieal services' 
53Q. 537 

Home repair or renovation services 

306 

Homebound instruction services 

483 

Homefinding services 

See Services to atd in finding housing 

Homemaker services 

52, 62, 85. ri2, 202, 205, 207, 321, 333, 353, 
365, 490, 557, 582 • j 

Horizontal governance / 

- 528 ^ ^ 

Hospital services (inpatient) 

See Inpatient hospital services 

Housing assistance services (noninstitutional) 

See Noninstitutional housing assistance services 

Housing inspection services 

See Housing quality jervices 

Housing quality services 
12 

Housing (services re substitute living/residential 
arrangements) 

See Servicers re substitute living/residential 
arrangements 

Human relations services (community) 

See Community human relations services 

Human service boards/councils/advisory psnols 
168, 197, 317, 357, 590 

Human service clients by age groups 

277, 434 

Human service organizations 

'253, 473 

Human service-related organizations 

361 

Human services agency financial management 

.35, 193, 386, 455, 467, 494 

Human services delivery (organizational/deliverv 
arrangements re) 

See Organization/administratfve arrangements re 
human services delivery 

Human services (reorganization of) 

See Reorganization of human services 



Identification of providers 

303, 577 

Identification of service duplication ^ 

270 

Identification of service gaps/stiortfalls 

85,413 

Ill/injured 

See Physically ill/injured 

Impact evaluation (client) 

See Client impact evaluation 

Impact measurement/forecasting (service system) 

See Service system impact 

measurement/forecasting 

Improved service delivery 

60, 61, 62, 83, 98, 251, 336, 401, 464, 554, 570 

Inadequate staff relations 

461 

Income^nsurance programs 

490 

Income maintenance programs 

See Incpme insurance programs 

Income provision services 

208, 507 

X 

Income supplementation programs 

136, 14§, 162, 283, 453, 542, 565, 566 

Indigents . 

323 

Individual/direct consumer advice/guidance 

205,421 

Information and referral services (nonclient) 

See Community information and organization 
services 

Information services (community) 

See Community information and organization 
services 

Information/data needed for planning 

See Data/information needed for planning 

Inheritable diseases (services re prevention and control 
of communicable or) 

See Services re prevention and control of 
communicable or inheritable diseases 

Inpatient hospital services 

51, 80, 91, 1 10, 15 5, 156, 210, 214, 227, 265, 
279, 286, 288. '^10, 324, 430, 484, 501, 502, 51 1 
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Inpatient medical services 
129 

V 

Inpatient psychiatric 8ervices\ 

229, 293, 399, 429, 466, 476, 567, 595 
Inpatient rehabilitation services 

152, 259, 476 

Inputs to planning activities 

50, 189, 287, 552, 553; 559, 580 

Institutional services 

163, 165 , ^ 

Instruction services (formal educational) 

See Formal educational instruction services 

Insurance programs (income) 

See Income insurance programs 

Intake (client) 

See Client intake 



Integrated service system models 
14, 15, 124, 397, 39^ 489, 552 



Integrated services (legislation/regulations re) 

See Legislation/regulations re integrated services 

Integrated vs. nonintegrated performance evaluation 
491 

Integration (support services re) ^ •« 

i, 

See Support sen/ices re integration ' 

Integrative local planning/programming ^ . 

31, 87 " 

Integrative planning/programming 

484 ^ ' " 

integrative planning/programming of montdl health 
services 

475, 489, 540 

Integrative planning/programming of 
organization/administrative arrangements re human 
services delivery r < 

219 i' 

Integrative plarfning/programming theory and studios 
440 

Integrative state planning/programming 
43, 514 

Interagency communication mechanisms 

9, 30, 334, 417, 514 - 

Interagency personnel loaning 
305 



Intergovernmental and governmental/piivate 
organization relationships 

182 

^ interlocal government relationships 

89, Mkj, 331 ^ 

Intersystem performrnce evaluation 

. 77, 31 1, 312, 404, 558 

{ Inventorying methods (resource) 

See Resource inventorying methods 

Investigation and processing (consumer complaints) 

See Consumer complaints processing and 
investigation 

Job development services 
318 

Job placement and referral services, 

29, 99, 144., 145, 182 

«Job services 

See Employment-related ser'ices 

«|ob training services 

See Manpower development and training services 

Joint development of operating policies o 
'19 ' ■ 

V 

Joint development of programs 

9 

Joint planning 

88, 21 1 305 N 

Joint use of staff ) 

305 

Juvenile delinquents 

9, 216, 300, 378 

Juvenile probation and parole services 

Lack of political support 

518 

Lack of service delivery capabilities/capacity 

i82, 423 

Legal aid services 

See Legal and defense^ervices 

Legal and defense services 
64 / 

Legal authority/mandatg 
545 
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Logat issues advocacy groups 
300. 428/54 5. 55 J 

Legisiation/ragulations re integrated services 
211 

Legislative/regulatory constraints 
1 16. 135. 209. 237. 245. 599 

Legislative/regulatory constraint*^ re funding 
48. 89. 504. 527 

Legislative/regulatory constraints re planning 
282 

Linkage methods (administrative) ^ 
See Administrative linkage methods 

Linkage methods (direct service) 

See Direct service linkage methods 

Linkages between different levels of government 

r^9 ' 

Linkages bar/veen human service planning and ^ 
economic development 

21&< 

Linkages between human service planning and 
physical development 

219 

Living/residential arrangements' (services re substitute) 

See Services re substitute living/residential 
arrangements ^ 

Local government'private organization relationships 
33. 34. 132. V72. 174. 220. 243. 370' 

Local grants/funds for human sorvices 
48. 383. 389 

Local human service agencies 
370 

Local offices of management arid budget 
383 

Local planning ^ 
370. 390. 432. 588 

Local planning agencies ' 
478 

Local service>re1atod agencjes 

137 J 

Long-term nonhospital medically related Institutional 
services 

13. 31. 103. 124. 151. 173. 183. 221. 226. 276. 
372. 392. 4 16. 422. 455 



Low-In come 'workers 

209. 231. 578" 

Management by objectives 

1. 171. 225. 227. 228. 229. 263. 378/51 1 

Management (governance) methods 

See Methods of governance 
Management information systems 

72. 78, 

Management information systems for client referral 
539 

Management Information systems for 
organization/administrative arrangements re human 
services delivery 

539 

Management reorganization strategies 

88, 13 1. 183. 265. 335. 371. 505. 51 1. 527. 528 

Management team governance 

371 

Mandr. re (legal authority) 

S;se Legal authority/mandate 
Manpower development and training services 

10. 23. 133. 297. 458'. 459. 554 

Manpower development services 

S&e Employment-related services 

Meal servlcefi 
556 

Medicaid 

56. 94. 151. 239. 345. 365. 385. 386. 428. 487. 
509 

Medical services (emergency) 

See Emergency mefiical services 
Medical services, equipment, and supplies (prpvision 

See Provision of medical services, equipment, and 
supplies 

Medict!^! treatment for victims of domestic violence 
19 

Medically related institutional sorvices (nonhospital) 

See Nonhospital medically related institutional 
services 

Medicare 

56. 105. 169. 204. 365. 386. 428 

Medicare supplementary 
53 
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Mental health diagnostic/evaluation services 

i235. 403. 476 
Mental health education/mformstion services 

157. 176. 235. 302. 387. 496 ' 
Mental health services 

^ 24. 101. 1 18. 126. 153. 179. 198. 218. 230. 231. 
252. 254. 263. 372. 413. 438. 532. 549. 563. 567. 
590 

Mentally handicapped 

8. 1 19. 222. 229. 348. 399. 420. 594 
Mentally hanjiicapped adults 
• 128. 175. 235. 490. 567. 599 • 
Mentally handicapped minors 

251. 468 
Mentally ill 

17. 24. 83. 1 15. 320. 326. 466. 475. 476. 489. 
519.575 

Methods of governance 

90. 131. 226. 317. 505. 527. 553 

Minor parents 

289. 467 

Minor students 

164. 255. 322. 551. 574 
Minorities 

3. 107. 277. 318. 326. 336. 456. 482. 549. 565. 
565. 589 

Minority adults 

166. 200. 240. 304. 309 473. 519. 533. 591 
Minority minors 

150.459 
Minors 

69. 74. 75. 81. 268. 291. 324. 345. 440 
Miscreant minors 
191.587 

Mobile/geographically disadvantaged clients 

See Geographically disadvantaged/mobile clients 
Models 

See Simulations 
Modification of regulations'^progi'am guidelines 

^ 177. 192 
Multiservice centers 

See^ Centralized delivery arrangements 

Municipal government-private organization 
relatioQshtps 

42. 410 



Municipal planning 

331. 389. 409. 452. 579 

MunFcipal planning capabilities/capacity 

410 r 

Needs determination (individual client) 

. See Oetermination of individual client needs 

Needs measurement/forecasting methods 
164.390 

Needs prioritizing 
420 

Needs prioritizing for human service planning y 
390.424.5 17 

Needs prioritizing for the <)ldorly 

14. 49. 98. 186. 384. 406. 428. 434. 533. 586 

Non-DHEW service-related Federal agancies # 

68 " 

} 

Noncitizen adults 

99. 318. 507. 565. 591 

Nonfederal/private organization-Federal government 
^'rfelationships 



See Federal-nonfederal government/private 
organization relationships 

Nongovernmental service-related organizations 

261- 

Nonhospital medically related institutional services 

52 

Noninstitutional housing assistance services 

'94. 192. 306. 428 

Nonprofit service-related organizations 

193. 238. 29q. 357 

Nonstandard egenc/ procedures 
See Procedural constraints 

Nursing services (public hedlth) 

See Public health nursing services 

Nutritional training services 
46 

Occupational health and safety inspection services 
545 

Occupational health services 
254. 377. 485 

Older persons (transportation for) 

See Transportation for disabled or older persons 
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Ombudsman services (consumer) 

See Consumer complaints processing and 
investigation 

Organization, coordination, and communication re 
services delivery ' , 

213,279,467,494 

Organization/administrative arrangements re human 
services delivery ^ 

. 90, 92, 135, 153, 257, 401, 405, 423, 554 

Organization/administrative arrangements re human 
services delivery for the elderly 

'l85, 203. 246, 304, 330, 340, 380, 381, 428, 443, 
462, "483, 496, 496, 522, 524, 538, 556, 576, 584, 
593 

Organization/administrative arrangements re mental 
health services delivery 

234, 388 

Organizational capabilities/capacity 
67, 547 

Organizations related to human service, 
See/'Human service-related organizations 

Organizing for human service planning for the olderly 

299,355,462,493 
Organizing for integrative human'service planning 

270 

Organizing for local human service planning 

597 - 

Orphan children ' " 
249 

r 

Outpatient dental services 
114 

Outpotiept health services 

49, 133, 146, 202, 399, 484, 491, 553 

Outpatient medical treatment 

134,258 

Outpatient mental he^jlth services 

166, 176, 213, 234^ 235, 246, 258, 282. 293, 326, 
388, 466,*476, 480, 552, 567 

Outpatient rehabilitation sorvicos 
476 

Outreach linkage methods 
117 

Outreach techniques 
235, 439 
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Outreach techniques for rural areas 

20, 58, 123, 133, 167. 230, 266, 360, 429, 479. 
483, 486, 488, 512, 5 17, 563, 5 73, 5 86 

Parents 

1 19, 163, 165, 188, 396, 435. 468, 541/550, 55 1 
Parks ai)rf-f«^reation services 

. 559 
Peer counseling 

273, 276, 444, 496! .575 

Performance evaluation (intersystem) 

^ See li.tersystem performance evaluation 

Performance ineasurement/forecasting methods 
(service system) 

See Service system-performance 

measurement/forecasting methods 

Personnel administration j 

109, 229, 280, 284, 382, 391. 392, 417. 461, 467, 
526! 529, 548 ^ . ^ : 

Personnel development/training 

3 5, 1 1, 17,' 108, 129. 158, 160. 247, 254, 265. 
272. 276. 278. 281. 288. 296. 342. 351. 367. 371. 
'377. 578. 4Q4. 414. 420. 423, 437. 449. 451. 461. 
464. 465. 473. 485. 496. 512. 549. 553. 564, 578. 
589. 590. 591 * 

Personnel development/training re services for the 
elderly , , • ^ 

66. 175. 285. 299. 309; 524, 584 

Personnel evaluation 

5. 179. 184, 227. 278 . ^' 

Personnel linkage methods 

161,279 . • \ 

Personnel procedural constraints 

184 

Personnel recruiting 

184^ 

Physically disabled (long torm/permanont) 

'8 7 1 87 1 16, 1 19, 149, 182, 242, 266, 319, 330, 
337, 348, 355,^62, 420, 425, 447, 45?^ 468, 490, 
506, 555, 559, 560, 594. 599 

Physically disadvantaged 

321,333 

Physically ill/lnjurod 

555,577 

Placement, supervision, and guidance services 
(adoption) 

See Adoption placement, sgpervision. and guidance 
services, 



Planning activities (inputs to) 

See Inputs to ptanning activities 

Planning capabilities/capacity ^ 
24?! 253 ^ 

Planning capabilitias/capacity theory end studies 
174 , ' 

Plenning for orgenizetion/edministretive errengements 
re human services delivery 

61/198,387,400,467 

Plenning for stete human services egencies 
552 

Planning (informetion/dete needed for) 

See Data/information needed for planning 

Plannjng theory and studies " 
432,498,531,548 

Plen/progrem informetion shering 
174,305 

Plent end fecilities opioretion end menagement 

Poison informetion services 

250 

Politicei velue judgments 

2^4, 472 K 

Poor people 

See Econ^micallv disadvantaged 
Poorly hoosed/homeless persons 
323 ^ 

Pregnency counseling/informetion services 
106, 113, 289 

Prepeid heelth cere services 

53, 147, 169, 308 , ; . 

Preschool educetion services 
158, 162, 196, 217. 232 

Preschoolers 

163, 164, 165, 196, 217 ' 

Prevention end control of communiceble or inhoriteblo 
diseeces (services re) 

Soo Services re prevention and control of 
communicable or inheritable diseases 

Primery or elementery school educetion services 
158,232, 

Prioritizing (needs) 

See Needs prioritizing 



Privete employment progrems 

94, 142, 454, 57 1 

Privete grents/funds for humen services 

220, 232, 332, 347, 424 

Privete nonprofit service delivery orgenizetions 

317,347,378 

Privete orgenization/governmental and 
intargovernmentel reletionships i 

> See Intergovernmental and governmental/private 
organization relationships' 

Privete orgenizetion/nonfederel government-Federel 
government reletionships 

See Federal-nonfederal government/private 
organization relationships 

Privete profit-meking service delivery orgenizetions 

32, 42 

Problem definition methods 

.253 

Procedural constreints 

528- 

Processing end investigetion (consumer compteints) 

See Consumer complaints processing and 
investigation 

Profit-meking humen service orgenizetions 

562 • ^ ^ 

Progrem guidelines/reguletions (modificetion of) 

See Modification of regulations/program guidelines 

Progrem-specific needs meesurement^forecesting 

128,494 

Progremming (integretive plenning end/or) 

See Integrative planning/programming 

0 

Protection services (civil rights)^ 

See Civil rights protection services 

Protective services for children 

20,-223, 268, 41 1, 465, 521, B50 

Protective services for dependent edults 

60, 61. 62, 63, 64. 65, 66, 1 1.1. 2 12. 408, 418 

Provider eccess.to funding 
303 

Provision of medicet services, equipment, and supplies 
447, 493 

Psychietric petients 

26, 293 
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Public education for pommunity acceptance 
26, 57.^6 V 

Public health nursing services 

80 ' 
Public health services 

360. 566^ 
Public inputs to planning 

25 

Public relations (agency techniques) 

See Agency/community relationship techniques 

Public transportation services 
122 >^ 
Purchase assistance services (food) 

See Food purchase assistance services 

. V 

Purchasing of services 

33;.132. 141. 243. 41 1. 562 

Records processing (cli'entV 

See Client records processing 

Recreation services for the mentally/physjcally 
disadvantaged 

117.559 

Recruitment, training and placement of volunteers 

> 27 73. 79. 92. 1 10. 178. 1977207. 214. 298. 322. 
357. 379. 445. 446. 474. 551. 576. 592. 595 

Referral services (Job placement) 

See Job placement and referral services 

Regional government-intergovernmental and private 
organization relationships 

See Intergovernmental and governmental/private 
organization Relationships 

Regional human i(ervice organizations 

^ See Human service organizations 
Regional service-related organizations 

See Human service-related organizations 
Regulations/program guidolineo (modification of) 

See Modification of regulations/program guidelines 
Regulatory/iegislotive constrainta 

See Legislative/regulatory constraints 
Rehabilitation services (housing) 

See Home repair or renovatioh services 
Religiouaxounsaling services 

86. 262 
Religious services 

38 



Renovation or repair services (home) 

See Home repair or renovation services ^ 

Renters 

12 

Reorganization of human services 

229. 275. 405 ' ^. ' 

Residential arrangements (servio^s re substitute living 
or) 

See Services re substitute living/residential ' 
arrangements 

Resource alloction 

7. 89. 125. 135. 220. 261. 269. 292. 460. 508 

Resource inventorying methods 

167 ' 

Retarded (mentally) persons 

See Mentally handicapped 

Retired persons 

73.^343. 454. 458. 571. 572 

. Retirement housing services 
' 457. 470. 50^. 585 
Retirement preparation counseling 

344 

Retirement/pension services/progrems 

343. 572 

Runaway minors * , 

236 

School services 

See Education services 

Secondary or high school education services 

9. 267. 289 
Secondary school minor students 

38. 1 13. 267. 273. 546 
Self*heip employment related services 

520 

Self-help health services 

326. 575 

Self-help services 
• 95. 561 

Senior citizen activity groups 
2. 596 

Service accessibility to clients 

16. 58. 133 
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Servico acce);sibility (to consumers) 

See Consumer access to services 
Service delivery arfangements (centralized) 

See Centralized delivery arrangements 
Service delivery, capabilities/capacity 

242 

Service delivery (centralized) 

See Centralized delivery arrangements 
Service delivery (decentralized) 

See Decentralized delivery arrangements 

Service delivery (organization, coordination, end 
communication re) 

See Organization, coordination, and communication 
re services delivery 

Service delivery (organization/administrative 
arrangements re) 

See Organization/administrative arrangements re 
human services delivery 

Service delivery organizations 

See Human service organizr tions 
Service delivery via tolecommunicetions 
588 

Service followup 
492 

* Service level criteria pnd standards 
21 

Service outcome evaluation 

97,217,257,5 13 

Service outcome evaluation agamst stdndards 
12 

Service-related educotionel institutions 
290 

Service-related orgonizotions 

See Human sorvico-rolated ocganizations 

Service system cost accounting 
433 

Service system cost moosuromont/forocasting 
345, 448 

Servico system impact moasuromont/forocasting 
480 

Service system models 

20, 59, 98, 249, 491, 549, 554 
Service system oporations (ovaluation of) 

See Evaluation of service system opor«3tions 



Service system performance measurement/forecasting 
methods 

72, 108, 31 1, 312 

Serviqes re abuse/neglect 

60,61,63,64,65,66,4 17 

Services re fostor family care 

70, 94, J 04, 17 8, 180, 195, 22 2, 249, 283, 314, 
353, 394, 396, 403, 4^4. 464, 465. 492. 521 

Serviceii re prevention and control of communicaljle or 
inheritable diseases 

566 

Service!! re substitute living/residential arrangemants 

337, 487, 560 

f 

Serviceii (reorganization of] 

See Reorganization of hurpan services 
Services to aid in finding housing 

323, 380, 426, 530 
Shy Iter services (emergency) 

3ee Emergency shelter services 
Sheltered employment services 

348 

Short-term nonhospital medically related institutional 
services 

1 19, 367, 501 

Sick persona 

See . Physically ill/injured ^ 

, Simulations 

30, 476 

Single parents/single prospective parents 

106.272 

Smokers 

3Q3 ' ' , 

Social forecasting 

343, 569 ' 
Social indicators 

461 

Social indicators rosoorch 
81,268,533 

Social security - (' 

275, 294, 343, ^.28, 531 

Socially disadvantaged 
517 

Socially disadvantaged adults, 

?77 
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Socially disadvantaged minors 
600 

Specifii'education for culturally disadvantagod 
318 

Special education for mentally disadvilntaged 

479,512,551 

Special education for physically disadvantagod ^- 

479,512.55 1 

Specialized curricula education services 

267 

Speech testing and evaluation services 

,483 

Staff (administration of) 

See Personnel administration 

Staff outstationing 

305 

Staff relations (inadequate) ; 

See Inadequate staff relatiorJjS 

Standards and critorio 

See Criteria and standards 

State administon^d services 

180, 31 1,312, 314, 510, 558, 567 
Stat(} data and information sy6t«imf» 

526 

State data and monagomont infcirmation systems 
311,312 

Statu funds for rogionni human services 

AS'S, 460 > 
Stota govornniont-munlclpal oovorninont relationships 

475 

' .State govorninent-prlvnto orguni/otion relationships 

141, 181 

Statu oovornmont-sijbatnto government relationships 

89 

Stnto grnnts/funds for human scirvlcos 

. tiOB 

Stato human service agoncios 
34 1,37 2 

Stati) logislnturos 

. 310, 431 , 

Stato mandatory and optional Incomo stippUiO'^iontatjon 

4 1,,558 
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State planning 

7, 46, 194, 31 1,5 13 
State planning agencies 

497, 580 

State planning for organization/administrative 
arrangements re human services delivery 

128, 48 1 
State planning for the elderly 

59 173,*181, 2t2. 269, 330. 397, 487, 525, 532, 
534, 535, 536, 537, 539, 543, 581 

State planning for Title XX A 

125 

State regulated services 

24r 

State service related agoncios 
137 

Stato supervised services ^ 

3^1,352,521,526 

Stato/locol logisla'tion/rogulations re human services 
delivery systems 

111,174 

Students (collogo/univorsity) 

See Adults or collocjo/univorsity. students 

Students (mino»;s) 

See Minor students 

Studios (planning thoo^ and) 

See Planning theory and studios 

Subjective ovoluation methods 

97 

Substate rogional planning agencies 

497 

Substitute livlng/rosidontial (irrangomonts (services re) 

Soo Sorvicis ro substitiito.'liviruj/rosidontial 
ijrrorioeniOfUs 

Suicidal persons 
201. , 

Supervision, guidance, and piticomont (adoption) 

Soty A<lo[)tiofi [ilacornent, supot vision, npd tjuulnnco 
sot vicos 

SupploniOn tnry oducntion norvic«n 

Supplinn and oquipniont (niadioal) (provlniun nf) 

Soo Provision of niodicnl nniVK^os, o(pnpinnijU and 
siipplios 
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Systems analysis 

438. 

Team-approach to case coordination 
288,440,44 1 

Theory and studies (planning) 

See Planning theory and studies 
Therapeutic counseling 

375, 377, 420, 427, 430, 482, 514, 5 15, 5.16, 519, 
565,574 

TItIa XX 

56,94,5 13 
Training services (manpower) 

See Manpower development and training services 

Transfer of technology 

47, 137, 369 
Transients 

See Geographically disadvantagod/mobilo clients 
Transportation for disabled or older persons 

' 122, 127, 298, 579 

Transportation for social services 
72 

Transportation services 

28,94,321 
Umbrella agencies (delivery) 

See Controlizod dolivory nrrongomonts 

Unemployed persona 

142' 148, 150, 297, 459 
Unemployment compensation progrnnis 

295 
Unionsi 

132, 103 
Unit cost dotormlnotion 

B7, 2G0. 515 
University students 

Soo Adults or collnu*'/'nnivnrsily sludonts 
Unskilled workers 

209 

Use of consultnnt norvicon 

2H7. 4?!) 
Vortical govornniico 

529 



Victim advocacy programs/services 

258 

Victims of crime 

84, 258, 593 
Vocational counseling 

182,594 
Vocational education services 

144, 145, 251, 297, 415, 459. 565, 594 
Vocational rehabilitation serviceb 

29. 266, 329. 336. 506, 556, 568, 594. 599 
Voluntary coordination of services delivery 

170 

Voluntary role in planning 

206, 399, 410. 446 
Voluntary/cooperative joint planning 

170,4 10,496 
Youth correctional services 

216,521 
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